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PREFACE. 



In the midst of frosts and snows blooms 

again, and now for the ' c^ghtelirftil tiaiej otut' : 

humble but hardy annual,5':TrfB^}.Ro^-'oF 

- "* J - - I" * - "- 
Shabon. Without claimii>g J,q' JjV "tKe" most 

beautiful or the most fragrmt' of' dower9;^-this 

has the rare merit at least of being adapted 

to our severe northern climate, and of outliving 

the inclemencies that have proved so fatal to 

many that for a season have more proudly 

bloomed beside it. After so many years, thanks 

to the genial sunshine and showers it has 

constantly enjoyed, its stock is yet strong and 

its root fresh and vigorous as ever. May its 

many and steady friends recognize no tokens 
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of decay in tlie present blossom. May they 

find it like its predecessors worthy of their 

notice and approbation. Some of its petals may 

be observed to change their hue &om year to 

year, as new currents enter its veins, but the 

aroma, we trust, will ever be found the same ; 

grateful if not so rich as might be desired, and 

. .^refreshing to.ev^r^ Jiralthy sense. 

• *■•* *•• •••* ^••J" 
/ :•* :Such.as it'-'isj-TaE Rose of Shaeon is 

agaift-coit&iKmcfed: to the affectionate regards, 

V^ might ahut^stsay the partiality of its friends. 
•• •»• ■ • "• • •- • - 

^d 'long' fnay 'if ^continue to bloom in its 

unpretending beauty, and to throw its grateful 

. fragrance around it wherever it goes. 

c. M. s« 

mw York, 1856. 
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ROSE OF SHARON. 



THE CENTURION. 

Bit J. EENBICK FISHEB. 

Outside the walls of Jemsalem, close beneath 
one of the cliffs that bounded the city, stood an 
arched structure of brick, of several hundred 
yards in length : it was a barrack of the Roman 
soldiery. From its numerous archways the 
smoky light of torches gleamed ; and a confused 
noise of revelry and riot was heard. In front, 
at considerable distance, sentinels were seen, 
as they passed the gleams of Ught, and again 
disappeared in darkness. Within the line of 
sentinels, a few men, apparently officers, were 
consulting, with some appearance of anxiety. 
One of them soon left the group : we will 
follow him. 

He entered a large room, in which were a 
company of soldiers, some lying upon the ground 
1 
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as if asleep, others gambling, others drinking 
and singing. The entrance of their captain, or 
centurion, produced immediate silence ; and sev- 
eral subaltern officers gathered around him, and 
waited respectfully for his commands ; which he 
gave them in a low tone, and retired. As soon 
as he had departed, the soldiers began to inquire 
what had brought their commander among them, 
in person, at an hour so unusual ; and to conjec- 
ture what chance of spoil or excitement might be 
before them. 

An officer who had quietly summoned his 
soldiers, as quietly departed with them, and 
joined his commander outside ; leaving the others 
to resume their conjectures and inquiries. 

*' What's brewing? have these villain Jews 
stirred up another good-for-nothing brawl ? " 

"Very likely; — a better case than usual it 
may be. It is said they are getting up a king, 
and that he has a few rich adherents, as well as 
many worthless ones." 

"Now Bacchus be praised! we may have 
some good fighting at last. Give us a drink ! " 

"Yes, old Balbus, here is drink; and may 
Mars soon help us to the fight, with decent peo- 
ple, from whom we can get a little plunder. 
I have no patience with your paltry rioters, 
who axe not worth a denarius, and have no 
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lelish for fighting ; one miglit as well be a pig- 
butcher." 

Thus discoursed the subordinate rulers of the 
people whom the decline and extinction of public 
morality and honor had reduced to such deplor- 
able subjection as naturally results from such a 
cause, in whatever age it may operate. Let us 
leave them to their business and amusement, and 
follow our centurion and his little party. 

" Decius," said the centurion, " you will re- 
main at a distance, out of sight, but within call, 
when we arrive at the place of our destination. 
We have to qidet a religious disturbance of these 
troublesome Jews ; and we may have to arrest 
some of them. But before we interfere, I will 
see for myself that there is just cause : you will, 
therefore, not show your men until you hear my 
order." 

The centurion arrived at a garden in a suburb 
of the city, and foimd a multitude assembled, 
most of whom were listening to a discourse of a 
preacher ; but many were noisy, and endeavor- 
ing to excite a disturbance. The honest centu- 
rion, who had been commanded by his superiors 
to use his discretion, and not to arrest the 
preacher unless it should appear that he intended 
to excite sedition, watchfully singled out several 
of the real disturbers of the peace, and suddenly 
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placed them in the hands of his soldiers, with 
orders to chastise them. This order, as usual, 
was faithfully executed upon those who had no 
money, but not upon those who contrived to slip 
a reasonable consideration into the hands of these 
ministers of justice. The suddenness of the ar- 
rest alarmed and put to flight the greater portion 
of the crowd, but the preacher and many of his 
followers remained. 

The centurion approached, and commanded 
him to follow him; which he did, leaving his 
disciples, much bewildered, behind. They arriv- 
ed at the quarters of the centurion, who ordered 
a lamp, and dismissed his servant. 

" I have brought thee hither," said he, " to 
examine thee, in order to learn whether thou art 
guilty of the offences charged against thee by 
thy disorderly countrymen: tell me, therefore, 
who and what thou art, and why thou persistest 
in gathering crowds about thee ? " 

" Thou canst perceive that it is not reasonable 
to require one to justify himself, until there be 
good witnesses to declare that he hath given 
offence." 

" The soldier of Caesar questions whom he 
will, unless he be a Roman citizen. Answer ! " 

The tone of the soldier was fierce ; for he had 
been bred in the camp of hardened tyranny, and 
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accustomed to rule over slaves. But tlie serene 
and gentle look of his prisoner surprised him for 
a moment; and the next moment his haughty 
indignation was turned into rage. 

"What! immoved? what art thou, that 
shrinkest not, unarmed as thou art? Curse 
on thee, treacherous weapon, that didst tempt 
me to strike an unarmed man." And he furi- 
ously threw his sword from him, which he had 
drawn in the yiolence of his passion. 

The haughty Roman awaited his answer, with 
a look before which thousands had trembled ; 
but still no expression of fear nor anger appeared, 
nor aught but the undisturbed look of kindness 
and serenity, blended with something that the 
soldier could not but admire, though he had 
never seen it before — something which seemed 
heroic, yet too mild for what he deemed heroism. 
Heroic action he could understand, and the spirit 
of it he could read, in the face of soldier or com* 
mander ; but heroic suffering he could not yet 
fully comprehend. 

" I have wronged thee ; I have called thee 
slave, and menaced thee ; I ask thy forgiveness," 
said the centurion, recalled to his reason by the 
conviction that the man before him was pre-emi- 
nently endowed with intrepidity — the virtue he 
had ever been taught to admire and cultivate. 
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"Thy oflfence is nobly atoned for: many 
would have erred as thou hast done ; few would 
have made such manly confession." 

" Give me thy hand ! Let us be as if no dis- 
courteous words had been spoken. Wilt now 
answer my question ? " 
(f " I am Jesus of Nazareth : I am sent by the 
Creator, to teach the way of happiness.*' J/ 

" But tell me what I would know : hast any 
designs against Csesar, or Pontius Pilate ? " 

"None." 

"Upon thy honor?" 

"Yea." 

" I will trust thee ; thou seemest above de** 
ceit. Go thy way. Yet stay, if thou wilt do 
me kindness : my duty is fulfilled; and I would 
know what thou teachest." 

" What wouldst thou know ? " 

" First, whether thou really dost the miracles 
that the multitude ascribe to thee." 

" I do." 

" How then is it that few believe in thy pro- 
fessed mission ? " 

" Why should it be otherwise ? ** 

" By Mars ! I don't know. But we of the 
army think that if we could see them, we should 
believe." 

" What hast thou in thy hand ? " 



" ** A cup of horn : the homely cup of a soldier^ 
I should have sooner asked thee to partake with 
me. Ho ! Marcus I bring wine.'* J) 

" Nay ; not now. What if I Were to com- 
mand that thy cup should become a vase of gold, 
and it should obey me ; Wouldst therefore be- 
lieve me commissioned of God ? " 

« I think I should." 

« So be it." 

The centurion was startled. The Cup gradu- 
ally expanded, changed its form, hue, and 
weight, and became in his hand a beautiful vase 
of gold. 

"Ye gods! is this gold?" said the aston- 
ished centurion, as he eagerly examined it. 

"Believest thou?" 

" I am no judge of gold." 

" But canst thou judge of shape, size, weight ? " 

** True ! But thy people have many gods ; 
some of them not over-friendly to mortals* 
There is Beelzebub ; and I remember me that 
thy people say thou art aided by him in thy 
miracles." 

" What sayest thou 7 Am I aided by Beelze- 
bub?" 

" I cannot say. What know I of thy gods ? " 

" Nothing, good Tullius. Therefore, as thou 
seest, thou canst not believe merely because of 
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miiaclesi If they can attract thy attention, and 
thou wilt listen, and reason, then thou mayst 
learn, and perhaps believe. The doctrine itself 
must convince thee, before thou canst believe it ; 
and thou must practice it, before thou canst 
know that it is true." 

" And what teachest ? what is the lesson which 
we must learn and act upon, that shall result in 
our felicity ? " 

'' Canst thou see a difference between the 
noble and the vile ? Deemest thou that they 
who are noble are more happy than the vile ? " 

" Happier or not, who that is noble would 
become vile, even if he could thereby become 
happy ? " 

** Thou wouldst be honored : without being 
honored, thou couldst not be happy." 

" Even so." 

** By whom wouldst thou be honored ? " 

" By those whom I honor.*' 

" Canst thou obtain honor &om them by 
seeming to be worthy ? " 

"Such counterfeits do not pass easily with 
the noble. The vile may accept them, or affect 
to accept them." 

"Here, then, is one lesson: in this respect 
felicity dependeth on that condition of the mind 
and heart which entitleth us to honor among 
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those who are not to be deceived. But this is 
the beginning : honor cometh of right acting ; 
which may arise irom politic motives, and yet 
accomplish the end of making us honored ; but 
the spirit of honor — the love of it — is the con- 
dition which must exist before it can produce 
much of the desired result. The soldier who 
desireth renown, and faithfully seeketh it, yet is 
fidnt of heart, and imwilling to peril his life, is 
not the soldier thou wouldst trust." 

'^ He is but a tolerable soldier, yet sometimes 
more to be trusted than the intrepid man who 
hath no determination to do his duty. But the 
best I ever commanded are they who possess 
both qualities: and I have more than seventy 
such in my company," said the centurion, with 
an emotion natural to his station. 

" Thou seest, then, that the mere semblance 
of any excellence cannot suffice ; he must 5e, 
and not merely seem, who would enjoy the re- 
ward of any virtue. But hast thou trained the 
foint-hearted into firmness ? " 

" I have, a good many of them ; and they are 
worth thrice their number of savages who attack 
without fear, but give way just when the real 
struggle comes on. Whip me such vermin." 

" Thus in all things the modest and rational 
man, who is sensible of his defects, may by 
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&ithful conduct become regenerate ; the falter- 
ing soldier may become brave; the vile may 
become noble ; and he that loveth only himself 
may be so changed as to love others, even those 
whose only claim to love is the suffering that 
must ensue to them from the revolting condition 
into which their vices have brought them. Thus 
God, whom I preach, loveth his creatures ; and 
hath sent me to teach them how they may find 
the way of happiness, from which they have de- 
parted. And thou, Tullius, that askest what I 
teach ; know that I would teach ikee to do always 
what thou wouldst that others should do to thee, 
and to love righteousness, so that thou mayst in 
due time cease to be an isolated man, and be- 
come a lover of thy race, — one with thy great 
brotherhood, — and find thy own felicity in the 
well-being of all men.^' 

" Such counsel I have heard from our philoso- 
phers ; but thou sayest that the Supreme God 
hath appointed thee to call on men to practice 
it, as the only way to happiness." 

" Even so." 

" Thou art a brave mjm — a noble man ! thou 
dost faithfully practice this doctrine ; yet thy 
countrymen seek to get thee crucified for thy 
pains. I can imderstand that such a man should 
persevere, as a good soldier will fight his fight 
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through before he looketh after the spoil, and 
not concern himself if he doth not get it at last ; 
but I cannot understand how thou findest happi- 
ness in this way of thine." 

'' Thou hast more to learn. What if I teU 
thee that the death of thy body doth not affect 
thy spirit; that the spirit liveth forever; and 
that as it is wrongly or rightly developed, so 
wiU be its capacity for happiness." 

" I see no proof. Thy doctrine indeed com- 
mendeth itself, so far as it relateth to action ; 
but as to the future reward, I see no proof. 
How canst thou establish that thou art from 
the Supreme God, and not the servant of a ma- 
lignant deity." 

" The good soldier declineth not the fight, 
though others may seek the spoil. Be just, he 
benevolent, do as thou wouldst be done by ; so 
shalt thou be able to respect thyself; then look 
at the work of thy Creator ; and canst thou fear 
that he will leave thee the sport of malignant 
deities ? Dear Tullius, do not conjure up ma- 
lignant deities ! " 

" Thou art right ! I will see thee again. But 
I caution thee to beware of thy enemies ; they 
are powerful, and they will torment the governor 
until they get thee put to death." 

"They will have me put to death. Thou wilt 
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see it. And thou wilt see me risen &om the 
grave. Peace be with thee ! " 

Jesus departed. The soldier lay upon his 
couch, but not to sleep. His thoughts were 
forced into a new channel; doubt and belief 
struggled for ascendance. But the man was 
honest and sincere ; and the seed took root. 

CHAPTER n. 

Pontius Pilate sate in his private office. The 
centurion awaited his conmiands, Pilate was 
absorbed in thought. After a long time he broke 
forth. 

" Curse this rabble of superstitious, seditious, 
disorderly, and altogether vile animals ! Tullius, 
thou art discreet; what thinkest of this Naza^ 
rene, whom the multitude follow ? doth he plot 
against the state ? " 

*^ I am confident he doth not. I have watched 
him, and have found no evidence of such designs." 

" Thou hast conversed with him ? " 

" Yes, many times." 

« What doth he profess to be ? " 

"A teacher, sent by the Supreme God, to 
instruct men in the way of happiness. He 
claimeth to be in some sense a son of God, and 
to hold conmiunion with him." 
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" Pshaw ! Our own gods liave sons fathered 
upon them that might more justly be fethered 
upon handsome freedmen.'' 

^This man seemeth too noble for such an 
origin. Besides, he really worketh miracles." 

"A good conjuror, I warrant. I wish we had 
an excuse to put him out of the way ; ibr these 
Jews will never be quiet while he is alive. 
Curse the vagabonds ! " 

" Pardon me, noble Pilate : I do not think a 
eonjuror could have deceived me in the matter 
of the golden vase that I gave thee." 

" What, Tullius ! didst thou mean literally 
that he made a golden vase of thy drinking- 
cup?" 

^ I meant no less." 

" Ha ! "Well, if he can perform such a mira- 
cle as that, then he probably is the son of some 
god, and will be able to save himself, even if 
we sentence him to die. That is some comfort. 
But I like not to gratify these rascals. I won't 
giatify tiiem. Send the man to Herod ; he be- 
longs to his jurisdiction ! " 

The centurion obeyed- Meantime the gov- 
ernor remained ill at ease, struggling against 
what he deemed a superstitious credence of the 
report of the centurion^ in whom he had confi- 
dence in all ordinary matters ; and feeling cha- 
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grined at his imagined inability to liberate a 
man whom he believed innocent of sedition, the 
only charge against him that he deemed worthy 
of notice. He finally reasoned himsielf into a 
state of equanimity, just in time to hear the 
news that Herod coidd find nothing against 
him, and therefore contented himself with order- 
ing him to be scourged. The ire of the per- 
plexed governor boiled up anew, as he went into 
his judgment-haU, and heard the clamors of the 
bloodthirsty priests and pharisees, of whose reli- 
gion he judged by their manifest want of charity, 
and naturally deemed it a barbarous superstition. 
We may wonder at the weakness of a governor 
who could not resist the importunities of a mere 
mob, but allowed the Roman tribunal to be dis- 
graced by a flagrant murder. But we have seen 
governors but one degree less pusillanimous in 
our own time. Pilate was a tolerably good 
man, who would have done tolerably well, if he 
could have been allowed to do as he wished ; 
that is, he would have done well in a private 
station, but was not fit for a ruler. We may 
believe that Napoleon, Mehemet Ali, or General 
Jackson, whatever their private faults were, 
would have routed this multitude by a charge 
of cavalry, and protected from harm the man 
they sought to injure without cause, whatever 
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they might have thought of his view of the Jew- 
ish religion. The centurion reflected deeply on 
this &iult of his superior; but his notions of 
military discipline forbade him to argue beyond 
the point which the moderate &vor of Pilate 
allowed. 

Thus, in a way that seemed quite natural, a 
man declared to be innocent by the tribunal that 
condemned him to death, was subjected to the 
strongest test of his sincerity. Had he taken 
the advice of the centurion and other Mends, 
and shnmk from his duty of delivering his mes- 
sage plainly and openly, he might have saved 
his life ; nay, by a word of recantation to Pilate 
he might have saved it; but they who more 
timidly suggest that he died for posthumous 
&me, would then have boldly declared that he 
ought to have died for the truth, if the truth 
were in hiiji. Which of us can say that he 
would have considered Jesus as more than a 
philosopher of genius, had he failed to give this 
proof of his veracity ? And what now can any 
man say ? can one say that he died to give cred- 
ibility to a lie ? Yes, even that is said ; while 
skeptics doubt all the reasons adduced in favor 
of his veracity, they gravely propound this non- 
sense as worthy of consideration. 

We who are accustomed to see murderers 
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kept for months before courts, and treated with 
scrupulous regard to their feelings, and often 
discharged on merely technical grounds, or par- 
doned at the importunity of petitioners, may be 
struck with the contrast of an innocent man — 
declared by the judge to be innocent — sent in 
an hour to execution ; and all this to appease a 
set of agitators not more hostile to good order, 
though certainly more malignant; but justice, 
once accustomed to accommodate itself to the 
requirements of men of this sort, will gradually 
become as accommodating as she was in this 
tribunal, and a man's life may depend upon his 
popularity. 

I need not add that the next act of this accom- 
modating minister of justice was, to release a 
criminal whose offence he deemed the gravest 
that could be committed. This day's work of 
the governor may be instructive to the disciples 
of Judge Lynch, as well as to certain imbecile 
governors of our own time. 

CHAPTER in. 

The centurion, with a soldier's fortitude, but 
with the feelings of a man, led to the place of 
execution the man whom he loved, even while 
he doubted the soundness of his mind, or the 
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sincerity of his purpose. We who have ceased 
to profess a belief in witches and ghosts, may 
not easily conceive the difficidty of the centurion 
in resisting the popular superstition of his time, 
which ascribed to demons the power of working 
miracles ; and we may not credit that he actu- 
ally went to the cross half-believing that Jesns 
would astonish the crowd by a miraculous escape 
from his sentence : but the words spoken in de* 
rision, "if he be the Son of God, let him come 
down from the cross," may have been regarded 
seriously by some who had seen his power over 
the elements, and had seen him save others. 
Still the honest soldier almost revolted from his 
humiliating task of executing a man whom he 
knew to be innocent, and whom he almost be- 
lieved to be all that he professed to be. Nor 
did he doubt that Pilate would readily pardon 
an escape, if it could be decently effected. But 
the strong principle of military discipline re- 
strained him ; and the conflict of the man with 
the soldier was almost too much for his hardy 
spirit to endure. Nature at last prevailed over 
art ; and, addressing his prisoner in the impure 
Greek which was spoken by the educated of all 
nations in Jerusalem, but which he knew his 
soldiers did not understand, he said : 

*• I would save thee, if possible. Canst thou 
2 
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not do something for thyself? thou hast miracu- 
lous power." 

*^ Gallant soldief, thy heart is good; but thou 
Ibrgettest thy duty.'* 

^'£ut thou art unjustly condemned* Pilate 
would rejoice in thy escape, if it be not by the 
negligence of his soldiers." 

A look of mild reproof silenced the centurion ; 
and the procession arrived at Calvary, surrounded 
by the most violently good and conceited reli- 
gious rabble that ever manifested its godliness 
by persecution. The soldiers^ with their accus- 
tomed alacrity, performed their work. The vie* 
tim of spiritual Lynch-law and official supineness 
was n^ed to the cross, to die of slow torture^ 
The pious rabble shouted, scoffed, and manifested 
its satisfaction in every way. The soldiers seized 
upon their perquisites, the clothing of the suf- 
ferers, and produced dice to gamble for them.. 
Such was justice then, among those who would 
not have killed the prophets* 

It was a severe test of the faith of those who 
believed Jesus to be the Son of God : they ex- 
pected to see him escape^ even until the last 
moment of his life. Even the priests and scribes 
manifested a feeling of relief when it was evident 
that he was dead ; and did not fail to make the 
utmost of the argument^ '< if he were the Son of 
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God, why did he not save himself? " As is 
usual in such cases, the popular cry swept nearly 
all before it ; and most of the half-converts were 
convinced that they had been deceived ; and 
there was little dissent from the general conclu- 
sion that the whole sect would end with its 
leader. 

The centurion, like many others, did not until 
the last relinquish the hope of some strange 
escape. He stood silently observing all that 
passed, and reasoning upon it, to reach some 
conclusion as to whether Jesus was what he 
professed to be, or a person deceived, or a 
deceiver. The latter view he rejected, with the 
confidence that an honorable mind feels in the 
integrity of like minds, after even a brief ac- 
quaintance with them: but the superstitious 
notion that Beelzebub, or some other invisible 
power, might have deceived him, was not so 
easily overcome. While struggling with doubt 
on this point, he looked up, through the gloomy 
atmosphere, to the face of Jesus; whose eyes 
were directed upon him with that peculiar ex- 
pression which he had seen in them before, but 
never seen in any other ; in the agony of his 
physical and mental torture the expression of 
kindness, free from every trace of fear, anger, 
and discontent, still prevailed; and from this 
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expression, more than from all his abstract rea- 
soning upon miracles, he received some assur- 
ance that he could not have been the dupe of a 
malignant power. " Surely," said he, " this is 
a good man ; none that I have seen hath such 
courage, such magnanimity, such generous forr 
giveness. These noble qualities cannot come 
from malignant spirits, if any such beings exist." 
We who have inherited the Christian faith 
may, by the tenacity with which it clings to us, 
even when false opinions and fallacious reason- 
ing are urged against it, judge of the difficulty 
of the first adoption of it, against the authority 
of those who were deemed the true teachers of 
religion, and against the superstitions of the 
motley population of Jews, Pagans, Philosophists 
and others, most of them having adopted their 
creeds before they could reason at all, and there- 
fore were the less likely to change them. We 
need not, however, if we consider all these 
causes, wonder at their unbelief; nor imagine 
that our faith would be greater, if new truth 
were now brought to us. Have we not in our 
own time seen steamboats, locomotives, tele- 
graphs, struggling against the coarse derision of 
the vulgar, and the compassionate discourage- 
ment of the well-mannered ? Yet thefee things 
axe susceptible of demonstration, from facts per- 
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ceptible to the senses ; and demonstrations in 
abundance are published, preached, and every- 
where forced upon the public : yet the same 
mental fear produces the same moral paralysis. 
And if a few exceptions to the general unbelief 
were found, they were among those who had no 
money nor reputation to forfeit by their profession 
of belief: and half a century, instead of three 
years, elapsed before the projects became accom- 
plished facts. A few, indeed, in our time and 
in that time, dared to be laughed at, thrust out 
of synagogues and private parties, to lose cus- 
tomers, and suflfer persecution of harsher kind. 
These were men of self-dependence and original 
power of mind : and that some such should have 
been found in a profession that has in all times 
cultivated the one virtue men soonest compre- 
hend, was but natural. The man who is accus- 
tomed to peril his life, and therein all that is 
dear to him, is less likely than the man who has 
all his life been taught prudence, to shrink from 
hazarding his money, or the friendship that sus- 
tains his trade, or the popular admiration that 
may help him into office. This kind of courage 
might seem to abound the more if it were under- 
stood : but few understand it. The multitude 
suppose that there is no relation between fear of 
small sacrifices and the fear of death : they do 
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not see that they are the same in kind, and that 
the most abject fear is that which shiins the 
slightest peril. 

The centurion watched the failing strength of 
the victim; and as the brutal expressions of 
triumph from the priests and their believers evi* 
dently affected him, the stoical ideas of the 
Roman were shocked if not shaken: he — at 
least he thought so — would have despised such 
base wretches, and not been distressed by their 
hatred, in whatever way manifested ; least of all 
by hatred manifested in a manner so low. But 
though it was too evident, as he deemed, that 
Jesus felt affliction as a man, he could not but 
see with unbounded admiration that he bore it 
as a hero, save in the singular exception that no 
anger nor affected scorn appeared in his counte- 
nance. " This man," said he, " dies bravely, 
but not haughtily ; he seems even to love his 
atrocious enemies : nay, what ! he prays for their 
forgiveness ! " 

The scene closed. The centurion, leaving a 
guard, retired to his quarters, his head full of 
conflicting arguments, his heart impressed with 
veneration and love of something in human 
character that he had not seen nor conceived 
before, — something which, in spite of adverse 
opinions long cherished, strongly drew him to 
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the conclusion that the professions of communion 
with the Supreme God, and of some mysterious 
inheritance of divine principle, which Jesus had 
endeavored to explain to him, must he true. A 
thousand similar thoughts crowded upon him, 
in the solitude of his arched cell, as the night, in 
unwonted stillness, passed away, yet hrought no 
sleep nor cessation of thought to him. 

A subaltern entered his room at daybreak ; 
informed him that the friends of Jesus had en- 
tombed him; that Pilate had yielded to their 
request to have the body ; and, with like &cil- 
ity, had allowed the Jews a gusLrd to prevent an 
abduction of the body, as a foundation for a pre- 
tence that there had been a resurrection, as he 
had predicted. He also brought orders for the 
centurion to attend Pilate at midday. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Pilate sate in his armchair, superbly carved 
and softly cushioned ; yet he was uneasy. The 
centurion entered : Pilate was relieved. 

" Ha ! my good TuUius ; I am glad thou hast 
come promptly, a little before thy time, as thou 
art wont. These Jews vex me to death. I 
hoped they would leave me at peace when I had 
foolishly yielded to their malignant demands; 
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but they pester me more and more — the restless 
fanatics! One set comes for the body of this 
Jesus, to bury it ; another set comes for a guard, 
to keep it fast buried — curse the knaves ! I 
wish they would not pester me more I they 
won't to-morrow, for it is their sabbath, thank 
the gods ! but all the week they will plague my 
life out. Ho ! slave ! bring me spiced wine, 
nicely warmed! Good Tullius, thou art dis- 
creet ; take this business into thy own hands ; 
and let not these knaves vex me more about 
their kings and gods — plague on them ! " 

"Noble Pilate, what shall I do? hast any 
general commands for me ? ** 

" Keep the guard strong ; see that the body 
is not stolen, to make a farther fuss. Look out 
for that, my Tullius : thou art a good fellow ; I 
love thee well. I had a dream last night : watch 
me this body well : there may be more in this 
affair than we deem. But what of dreams? 
Had he been the Son of God, could we have 
killed him ? Oh I Tullius ! curse on these Jews I 
curse on my coward heart, that I yielded to 
them ! If this man be raised up^ in fact or in 
fiction, my honor is gone forever! Why thus 
sUent, my Tullius ? '* 

" This man, whom we have murdered — " 

" Murdered 1 — ye gods ! — '* 
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" Pardon the inconsiderate word. This man 
whom we have put to death without finding him 
guilty of treason, or aught but interfering with the 
Jewish religion, and declaring it to be corrupted, 
— he seems to have been of noble character, 
though of lowly condition. I have seen him 
much of late, and heard his claims and doctrines ; 
and, in my humble estimation, he who practices 
these doctrines will be nobler than he who lives 
by those of our philosophers. I cannot rest 
satisfied that he was not what he professed to 
be, although it seems strange* that a Son of God 
should have been slain so ignominiously." 

" Watch vigilantly this sepulchre. See that 
it is secure, — no false doors : the man Joseph, 
who owns it, is inclined to the sect : there may 
be a grand scheme of insurrection at bottom : hold 
fest to this body, that we may have no trouble 
from false pretences. If we have incurred the 
anger of any god, by killing his son, we cannot 
now help it ; but if we have only slain an impos- 
tor, let us beware that we defeat all schemes to 
raise a religious excitement by a pretended res- 
urrection. These fiery Jews may be stirred up 
to revolt, by such means, if the sect aim at such 
a result." 

"I will obey thee well. Hast other com- 
mands ? " 
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" Yes ! keep these Jews from me : and if thou 
requirest more, come to me when thou wilt. 
Farewell, my Tullius ! " 

CHAPTER V. 

The centurion lay upon his couch, in the 
morning of the first day of the week. A soldier 
of the guard entered, and called in a tremulous 
voice, and awakened him. 

" What brings thee hither ? " 

" Here is my spear : kill me ! " 

" Brave Clodius, thou shalt not die. Tell me 
what hath come to pass." 

" The dead whom we kept watch over hath 
been brought forth alive, by a being of light, that 
dazzled and overcame us by the brightness of his 
presence." 

With the promptitude of a Roman soldier, of 
the age in which a high state of discipline con- 
tinued to be kept up, the centurion examined 
the whole of the guard ; but found such wild 
and contradictory statements that nothing could 
be made of them, beyond the refutation of the 
pretence that the whole guard had been asleep ; 
and even this was not so well agreed upon but 
that it might have been supposed that some of 
them might have been dreaming that they were 
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awake. Nearly all of them either confessed that 
they had slept, or seemed not able to say confi- 
dently whether they slept or not. Of course all 
denied having been tampered with by priests or 
scribes. 

Pilate was again troubled. The centurion 
made his report at an early hour, before the 
governor had risen. After a careful considera- 
tion of the whole matter, that functionary came 
to the conclusion that he knew nothing certainly ; 
and that the less said about it, the less trouble 
there would be. 

*' K it be so, why so it is, no doubt ; we can't 
help it ; why then give ourselves trouble, good 
Tullius?" 

" I view it thus, noble Pilate : if it be the 
work of a God, he will succeed without our 
help ; if it be a crafty plot of the seditious, they 
cannot bring the man to life ; for I know that 
he was dead : neither can they find a man that 
will pass for the same, with me ; for I know this 
man's looks." 

"Just so! just so! we. must act upon the 
presumption that the whole business is a sedi- 
tious plot. If it be so, we must unravel it ; if 
not, we can't help it. I wish we had left these 
Jews to settle their own doctrinal disputes ! 
Well ! well ! hush it up ! let it go that the 
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guard slept! and now, good Tullius, let me 
sleep ! " 

This order ended the whole matter, so far as 
the official duties of the centurion were con- 
cerned ; and left him at liherty to satisfy his 
private curiosity as he might. He sought the 
principal disciples, and received from them assur- 
ances that Jesus had heen seen ; and he made 
earnest entreaty that he also might be allowed 
to see him. This, however, was not readily 
acceded to ; the utmost they could promise was, 
that they would convey his request to Jesus ; 
such was their apprehension of the Roman au- 
thorities, and all connected with them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Some weeks after these events, as the centu- 
rion, late at night, sate meditating upon them, 
he heard his name pronounced ; and, looking 
up, he saw Jesus, as he thought, or his spirit, — 
or he doubted whether his imagination, strongly 
excited as it had been, had not become so vivid 
that its pictures were so distinct and forcible as 
to be undistinguishable from realities. Slowly 
rising and advancing, he put forth his hand, and 
laid it upon the shoulder of Jesus ; and assured 
himself that the sense of touch also must be falla- 
cious, or the man was really before him. 
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" Peace be with thee ! it is I, Jesus ! Satisfy 
thy doubts." 

" I am satisfied. Why comest to me at this 
hour?" 

" Thou wouldst see me ; and I would see thee. 
I have much to say to thee ; for thou hast can- 
dor and courage, and mayest have faith. Yet 
thy understanding troubleth thee, because of the 
errors thou entertainest." 

" And thou forgivest thy executioner." 

" I forgive mine enemies ; but thou wert not 
mine enemy." 

They sate until near morning ; the centurion 
received such teaching as he needed, to satisfy 
the doubts of an honest and active, but not well- 
disciplined mind. He was made aware of the 
extreme error of assuming as true the supersti- 
ti^ons of the time, which had their origin in mere 
fear, — such as that which would attribute super- 
natural power to evil spirits; and that which 
would set up the merely imaginary notion that 
the Creator would thwart the endeavors of men 
to develop their faculties in that normal way 
which is essential to their strength, health, and 
consequent felicity. He was a man who, did he 
know that " there was a lion in the path," would 
promptly set forth to attack him ; yet, like most 
others, if he merely supposed that there might 
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be some smaller danger, would not feel tlie neces- 
sity of facing it, or tlie di^race of shunning it. 
But a few hours of real reasoning dispelled much 
of the impenetrable mist in which he had been 
bom and educated ; and he was left free to grow 
in grace — that is, in the perception and conse- 
quent lore of those principles which contradistin- 
guish genuine men from seeming men, — liberal 
men from ostentatious almsgivers and donators, 
• — charitable men from those who urge others to 
relieve the suffering, instead of doing it them- 
selves, — * men of good breeding from those who 
load you with a weight of obligation, and remind 
you, by their display, of your own inability to 
repay their magnificent attentions, — and men 
who do their duties as business-men, not for the 
sake of money, but for the common good, from 
the religionists who consider that business is in 
no way connected with religion, and whose high* 
est notion of practical religion is that it consists 
in violent preaching, and the observance of those 
laws which prohibit actual offences. It is, per- 
haps, the error most difficult to eradicate, that 
what we do, and not what we are, is the criterion 
of our spiritual condition. For others this is 
necessarily the only criterion ; but for ourselves, 
and for God, the question is, do we act rightly 
from the lovo of right, or from the hope of advan* 
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tage ? if from love of right, then are we in the 
normal condition, and happiness is the natural 
result ; if from the hope of advantage, that is 
well, so far as our well-doing and avoidance of 
evil may allow the false propensities to decline^ 
and the true tastes to grow up ; but the change 
that confers happiness is yet to be made. As 
the drunkard who is intent on reform refrains 
from drink, yet against his craving, does well, 
and thereby gradually brings his abused tastes 
back to their normal condition, and thus attains 
to the happiness that results from the right use 
of his appetite, is not yet so well advanced as 
the man who finds more pleasure in wholesome 
beverage than in excessive stimulants ; so the 
man who does not love his neighbor, much less 
his enemy, yet resolutely treats them as if he 
loved them, and restrains every feeling of dislike^ 
does well, and by that practice allows his better 
feelings to develop themselves ; yet he is still in 
that condition of evil development in which hap- 
piness of a high degree is impossible. These 
familiar truths were then buried imder the crude 
notion that God would pay for good and punish 
for evil conduct, imless his anger were appeased 
by the sacrifice of children, or some lesser object } 
and that without regard to the question whetheif 
the spirit were well or ill developed, — • whether 
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the love of the beautiful, the sublime, the liberal, 
the self-sacrificing, were in it ; or whether it were 
the mere minister to the appetites of the body,— 
the contriver of means to gratify sensuality. 
And, though the centurion was a man liberally 
educated, even he had need of much reasoning 
to relieve him of this error, and a multitude of 
others that arose from the same source. 

" If I understand thee, I have yet to begin my 
training as a true man ; I have hitherto gone 
upon a principle radically wrong, inasmuch as it 
views men in a false position, and doth not regard 
the probability of their emerging from it, and 
rising to a condition of true nobility, and thus 
rendering it possible to love them. Yet it seems 
difficult to see, in the vile and ignorant man, the 
future beautiful and glorious man." 

" Herein is the greatest trial of faith. The 
work defiled by sin seemeth an evil work, inca- 
pable of recovery, and future purity and power. 
It is for this reason that I urge the truth that he 
who contrived this human organism hath wisdom 
and power, and will not ultimately fail. If that 
liberty which is essential to high excellence ren- 
dereth us liable to deviate and fall, there still 
remaineth the power to recover ; and if, of neces- 
sity, our knowing is our own act, and by the 
effect of error in its first action, it be for a long 
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time borne away from truth, still some truth will 
be attained, and each truth will lead on to more, 
and error will in time vanish. But the will is 
the result either of truth or error ; and much is 
required to determine it aright, and mere under- 
standing and assent will not soon produce love 
of truth, and consequent direction of the will. 
Thou seest this, and doubtest. Why doubtest ? " 

" I know not. I am accustomed to be de- 
ceived, and therefore to doubt." 

" If thou hast courage, fear not in these 
things." 

" And thou assurest me that they who invoked 
upon thee, the gentlest of men, the punishmjent 
due to the basest, shall in time find truth, which 
shall free them from the vileness that now maketh 
them hateful ? That such is their destiny, after 
whatever wandering may result from the first 
misdirection of their faculties ; that truth, slowly 
it may be, and little by little, is found, and never 
lost ; and as it accumulateth, the power of the soul 
increases ; and error will fade before it, as dark- 
ness before light ; and so the soul shall be puri- 
fied, beautified, ennobled, and made free from 
hateful deformity, and then may be beloved." 

" This faith in the genius of God, in his abil- 
ity to make perfect the work he attempts^ in his 
having taken the way to produce the best possi- 
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' pie results, is what I would impress upon thee. 
Fear not. Wert thou in the heat of battle, and 
hadst confidence in thy commander, thou wouldst 
not shrink from the daring onset ; but wouldst 
have faith that the standard which a like faith 
hath borne victorious over many nations, should 
again triumph. Fear not, then, that he who 
created all thou seest, and much more that thou 
hast not seen, shall fail in his work. I say imto 
thee that such unbelief is the cause of this con^- 
dition thou lamentest ; and that faith in the be- 
nevolence and power of God will arouse the soul 
to action. Faith is life — doubt is death ! " 

** Man of genius ! man of imfailing courage, 
and untiring benevolence ! thou hast won upon 
my heart : I believe thee, because I admire and 
love thee. Since first in this humble cell thy 
passionless eye looked to my inmost soul, I have 
not ceased to feel thy power — that power which 
flows from the fountain of all being into the soul 
that hath known no error. And thou wouldst 
that I also should find truth, that shall dispel 
error, so that the omnipresent spirit should 
impress its pure emotions, and no false action 
should quench them. I will dd as thou coun- 
sellest: and may the omnipresent power aid 
me!" 

" Believe ! so shalt thou rise ! There is more 
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in thee* — as in every soul— more than tlion 
canst see. Tlie germ shall pnt forth, and gather 
to itself strength, and^become greater than thou 
liast believed hitherto* What is that ? " 
« A worm." 

**It shall transform itself: it shall spread 
gorgeous wings, and soar in the heavens. Even 
80 the vile, whose affections and aspirations are 
towards the earth, shall transform themselves, as 
they gather truth ; and the loathsome shall be- 
come beautiful* Hast thou ambition ? wouldst 
be Csesar?" 

" I may have .thus desired ; but not thus 
hoped." 

"Wouldst be governor of this province? 
Thou blushest." 

*' Thou seest within me : I have thus aspired* 
Pontius Pilate is not a man to hold power se* 
curely : I have hoped to rise, if fortime should 
give me scope to act as a soldier should act, in 
times that demand one's utmost exertion. Thou 
smilest at my presumption." 

"Be thy ambition greater than this. Do 
fidthfully the duties of thy present station: if 
they promote thee, well : if not, there is an eye 
that will see thy merit ; and thy own conscious- 
ness that thou art feeling and desiring justly 
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shall reward thee more than the acclamations of 
multitudes, and the favor of Caesar." 

" Thy counsel hath changed me. Would that 
I could be always near thee. Whither goest ? 
how long remainest here ? " 

" Thou wilt not see me more ; but my spirit 
shall be with thee. I go to my Father ; yet 
thou shalt see me again, when this body of thine, 
like the worm, shall have returned to earth, and 
thou shalt have arisen." 

" Our philosophers have taught immortality : 
thou also sayest that the soul is immortal." 

"I know it: they believed it. This is the 
doctrine I came to teach, the hope I came to 
quicken," 

" And thou goest, and no more upon the earth 
I shall see thee ; yet again I shall see thee, when 
the worm shall wing its upward flight." 

" Thou shalt see me when yonder city shall be 
no more ; when ages have passed, and genera- 
tions shall have been gathered to the fold of 
God." 

<^ It is said that they who die in sin shall suffer 
beyond the grave." 

" Truth, even beyond the grave, hath regen- 
erating power : all will find it, and be lifted up. 
Blessed are they who seek it early. And they 
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who despise it long shall long be withont the 
blessedness it conferreth; and they who find 
most of it, shall find most blessedness. What 
is that upon thy tripod in the corner ? " 

" A fragment of a statue by Praxiteles, that 
was destroyed by the rude violence of the sol- 
diers. This precious fragment I found, and I 
have kept it many years." 

" Bring it hither. Thou admirest it ; thou 
lovest it. It is felicity to thee to contemplate 
the beautifrd, in this fragment of the work of a 
man of cultivated taste. What wouldst thou 
feel if the beautiful whole were thine ? " 

" I should prize it above the palace of Pilate : 
were I in his station I would buy many works of 
Praxiteles." 

" Yet the rude soldiers could not have found 
pleasure in the contemplation of this beautiful 
work." 

" We find little taste in our barbarous trade, 
even among officers : common soldiers, I fear, 
never prize statues, \mless they have jewels in 
the eyes." 

" And the beautiful conceptions of genius, 
that for thee would make a paradise, for them 
would be indifferent. Thus thou seest that not 
in the objects that God may provide for our con- 
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templatioii, but in ns, is the condition of enjoy- 
ment. Restrain, therefoie, the emotions that 
thou discemest to be wrong, so that thy spirit 
may not become habituated to action that shall 
render it unsusceptible of emotions such as thou 
feelest in contemplating the beautiful. The pure 
in heart shall find, in all God's works, more de-* 
light than thou findest in tiie feeble work of the 
sculptor^worm, whose future work ^ou mayest 
behold, more beautiful than the vision this jH:e&* 
ent work suggestetk. But not the mere conyio* 
tian that this work is beautiful doth confer thy 
enjoyment, though it may lead to tke contempla* 
tion which shall result in dear percep^on and 
knowledge ; it is the Uving image in the mind» 
the result of its activity, not of its passiveness^ 
that thou ei\joyest ; and this power of the mind 
the rude contemners of art do not possess; 
hence for ihem art hath no power to pleaso» 
Even so in all stages of its development, the 
^lirit that is not quickened and informed cannot 
find means of happiness: — not in the infinite 
treasures which the Father hath in store for 
them that know and love him^but in themselves^ 
must the power to enjoy exist. Seek, therefore, 
the truth, — to know it, not notionally only, but 
actually. Contemplate it; to thee it is the 
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bread of life ; thy knowing is thy being, in all 
tiiat distinguisheth thee from the beasts that 
have not reason.'' 

*' How long shall it be until I can know the 
whole truth?" 

<« When the winds and rain shall have levelled 
yon mountains to a plain, thou shalt still find 
more to learn. The Omniscient tiiou canst not 
equal ; he wUl ever show thee truths new and , 
beautiful, as thy power to receive them shafl 
increase. Not because of his withholding, but 
because of thy inattention, is thy knowledge 
deficient: the capacity to know he hath given 
ihee ; the knowing must be thy own act : take 
heed, therefore, how thou hearest and reasonest." 

" And these men about me, who have brought 
thee to a death of ignominy, and whom thou yet 
lovest, — thou wilt that I cease to despise and 
hate them ; and that in the ignorant and erring 
spirits I shall see a power that shall gather truth, 
however slowly, and by truth be regenerated, 
and become ennobled and beautiful." 

" Yea ; even the vilest shall find truth ; and be 
thereby freed from the dominion of the body's 
lusts, and the desires that subjugated and per- 
verted mental power hath begotten and nurtured. 
After ages, it may be, they shall discover their 
self-deception and enthrallment ; and will to re- 
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gain their liberty. Hate not those whose aber- 
rations lead them away from the blessedness 
thou hopest for : their woes even thou shalt 
lament, when thy own heart hath cast off its 
hoof-like hardness. Love even them whose 
revolting sins have alienated from them every 
human affection ; and left them the love of him 
only who seeth the future in the present — the 
regenerated soul in the slave of the body. If 
the mother seeth her child loathsome with dis- 
ease, doth she love it the less ? even so the 
spirit loathsome with disease may be beloved, 
if there be faith to see the perfected work that 
shall come forth from it, when it shall gather 
truth, and vanquish the passions that have de- 
praved it." 

" I feel the justness of thy requirement ; yet 1 
feel my own infirmity, how incapable I am of 
thus viewing good through evil, and thus re- 
straining the hatred that a less enlightened view 
hath engendered. Yet thou sayest that truth 
shall accomplish this marvellous change of heart ?" 

" Yea; sooner or later. Pray that it may be 
soon. I go J thou shalt see me no more ; but 
the spirit of truth, whom I shall send from the 
Father, shall teach thee evermore. Peace be 
with thee, my Tullius ! " 

Jesus had disappeaxed. The centurion sate 
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motioiiless and astonished, fearing that his imag- 
ination had overcome his senses. But the mem- 
ory of this interview was ever present to him ; 
and in after times his comrades and associates 
learned from him to appreciate the truth which 
Jesus had left, assured that it would dispel the 
error of a race whose spiritual powers were but 
emerging from primitive darkness, yet destined 
to glorious light. 
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EVIDENCE OF IMMORTALITY 

FBOH THE BICKMSSS AJSTD DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
BT SIV. A. D. XATO. 

Among the inspiring words by which the 
great Apostle expresses his faith in the immor- 
tality of the soul, none are more remarkable 
than these : 

"Though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day ;," 

"0 death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
where is thy victory ? " 

In such passages are contained an assertion 
of the power of a Christian life to sustain itself 
in spite of the decay of the strength of the 
"outward man;" and a grand exclamation of 
triumph at the superiority of the immortal soul 
to death. Though the " outward man perish," 
the bodily energies fail, and this goodly temple 
of flesh in which we live gradually fall to ruin, 
yet, while the very process of destruction goes 
on, may the spirit be acquiring new energy and 
beauty and gathering up its powers for a heaven- 
ward journey. Though death come at last and 
remove far away from our sight the face and 
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form of one long known to us, yet is not the 
same thereby destroyed, only set free for a new 
career in the way of wisdom, beauty, and love ; 
and in the contemplation of a fact so inspiring, 
we may well exclaim, " Death is swallowed up 
in victory ; " " O death ! where is thy sting ? O 
grave ! where is thy victory ? " The soul of the 
Christian is greater than earthly change, greater 
than sickness, decline, or dissolution. 

This is the theme to which I now ask atten- 
tion — the immortality of man— the superiority 
of his spirit to the greatest earthly circumstances. 
Perhaps we never feel the infinite worth and 
destiny of the soul so strongly as when it is, as 
by the apostle in my texts, contrasted with the 
worthlessness and brevity of outward things. 
Every material object is fluctuating. A sense of 
insecurity accompanies it, so that we dare not 
predict its permanent existence. But in contrast 
with this scene of confusion, and intermingling 
birth, change, and death, the soul remains one— 
a progressive existence whose growth nothing 
but sin can retard. ' 

I know an argument against the immortality 
of spirit is often drawn by skeptics from this 
decay and dissolution of the material world ; Snd 
especially of the human body. "Why," it is 
said, " why should the soul of man be an exoep- 
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tion to the iiniverBal law of nature ? We see 
everywhere in the world the creation, growth^ 
and decay of heings. The tree springs out of 
the ground, increases, and throws ahroad its 
arms, and stands covered with leaves and hloB- 
Boms and &uit, a few summers, then withers 
and falls, and becomes like the dust about its 
roots. The cloud floats across the horizon* 
line, catches the sunlight for a moment, and 
while we gaze upon it, fades imperceptibly into 
the blue depths of space. The brute creation 
lives through an appointed time and perishes, 
leaving no mark of intelligence behind it. The 
body of man, the noblest of visible created 
things, sickens and falls, and is put away be* 
neath the surface of the earth which it once pos- 
sessed. Who will affirm that the soul of man 
is an exception to this, the fate of all creatures? 
Is it so peculiar that we may claim for it an 
exemption from the common destiny ? When 
sickness weakens the body, does not the mind 
become enfeebled ? and when life goes out of 
the mortal frame, does not the soul then pass 
beyond the reach of our knowledge ? does it not 
die also, and mingle with those original elements 
of nature out of which other existences are to be 
formed ? What then becomes of your theory of 
immortality, when the moment of departing life 
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ia the moment of separation between ns and the 
^nl which dwelt in the body which la now a 
corpse?" 

I am willing to encounter this reasoning upon 
its own ground. I accept, as the only basiB of 
my argument, this decline and dissolution, which 
seem to cast a shade so ominous over the fate 
of the spirit. Give me only these two facts— 
sickness and death — and out of them will I 
force a confession of the truth I would maintain^ 
Let this now be done. Let me ask the reader 
to follow me while I disclose the evidence for 
immortality that comes from the circumstances 
accompanying the sickness and death of a Chris- 
tian. If any man who reads has it in his heart 
to deny this great doctrine, let him ponder upon 
these facts I now present ; for I shall speak only 
of what I have seen. And let him whose faith 
is strong, endeavor to refresh it by this scene of 
the victory gained by spirit over circumstances 
and change and decay. And let us all adore 
the goodness of Qod who permits us to find, 
even in the most distressing scenes of the mortal 
life upon earth, the confirmation of our deepest 
longings for the immortal life in heaven. 

I am not ignorant of the power of sickness, 
especially of long-continued debility, to depress 
the spirits, weaken the mind, and disturb reli- 
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gious fkith. And I will not deny that this spec- 
tacle is often seen, perhaps oftener than any 
other result. Neither is it strange that it should 
be so. The soul while in the body is affected 
by material influences. Physical health is the 
condition of its free action, and with the decay 
of its instruments does it cease to exert its power. 
In a slow, wasting sickness its energies are re- 
pressed ; the nerves that responded so truly to 
its emotions are disordered, and refuse to give 
back correct impressions ; the muscles which 
executed the decrees of the will have lost their 
elasticity and move not at the voice which once 
directed them. And thus, constantly thrown 
back upon itself, the mind at last becomes fe- 
vered, and apparently exhausts itself in vain 
struggles to regain its usual mode of manifesta- 
tion. It is impossible that a human soul should 
long remain healthy when it is compelled to be 
occupied only with its own thoughts and feel- 
ings, and the sensations of a diseased body. We 
should therefore expect, what we often see, that 
the powers of the mind would decline in propor- 
tion to the weakness of the frame. But loss of 
strength would furnish no good argument to the 
•skeptic, even in that case ; for it is only from its 
connection with a perishable material that it is 
involved in such distress* 
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But tMs weafcaess of the spirit is not the only 
fiict in sickness. Often do we witness, with 
astonishment, the power of the soul to resist and 
overcome the most depressing condition of the 
body. It is not, certainly, right to make the 
conduct of a person during sickness a test of the 
power of his mind or the reality of his faith, for 
there are certain conditions of disease which pre- 
vent any effectual display of mental or moral 
energy ({yet there are cases not a few where the 
spirit, inspired with religious trust, seems to be 
elevated above the suffering body, and from a 
lofty point of observation looks down calmly as 
it is slowly resolved to its native dust. ! And one 
instance of this kind is sufficient to outweigh a 
thousand of the opposite description. In the 
latter case, the spirit only sympathized with its 
decaying tabernacle ; in the other, it manifested 
its native energy in spite of decay ; and, as if 
asserting its own independence of matter, sprang 
up and revealed itself more gloriously than ever 
before. If but one such case had happened in 
the history of the whole Christian world — if we 
could point to one man whose soul had been 
upborne by a belief in the religion of Jesus, 
through a long sickness, becoming stronger and 
more cheerful as life wore away, it would be a 
complete refutation of the whole skeptical argu-* 
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ment ; for it would show that the mind retains 
a power, amid the greatest obstructions, sufficient 
to vindicate its title to inmiortality. 

But we are not confined to a demonstration 
so narrow as this. Not once, merely, but again 
and again has the spirit of man asserted its native 
dignity, in the face of all that disease could bring 
against it. Not a sun rises and sets without 
shining upon such a spectacle in some Christian 
land. There is not a community in Christendom 
in which there is not to be found some patient 
suffering person, who sits awaiting the great 
earthly change with an unwavering faith and a 
hope that has already become assurance. Can 
any one deny this ? Have not all persons who 
have experienced anything in life, witnessed it ? 
I have often seen it. I cannot count the number 
of sick chambers I have visited which have been 
radiant with the light of a conquering religious 
£dth. As I have gone in there week by week, 
and looked upon the changing body, almost 
insensibly yet surely passing downward towards 
the grave, I have seen the mind become firmer 
and more constant, the faith more vivid and 
confiding. The voice has grown faint, but each 
whisper came laden with an unearthly wisdom 
and love. The eyes have become weary with 
watching, yet gleams of a holy fire shot out from 
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beneath their drooping lids, and through their 
transparent depths I could almost fancy I saw 
the soul within sitting alone unmoved. And I 
have felt that pain and weariness cannot over- 
come the mind assured of its own destiny. 

What shall we say of facts like these, — facts 
not of occasional but common occurrence, of 
which no man in a Christian land can be igno- 
rant ? Shall we say that all this spiritual energy 
is imreal ; that this illuminating of the soul is 
only the momentary flaring up of a candle before 
it goes out forever ? Is it nothing, that the 
spirit not only resists, but conquers the frame ? 
Is that hope, which gives cheerfulness to a man 
through years of debility, and prevents the utter- 
ance of every impatient desire, and keeps him 
always ready to comply with God's will, a mere 
delusion of the fancy ? Is this wonderful insight 
into the spiritual world given only to mock us 
"with the spectacle of the eternal extinction of 
one who is just prepared to live ? No ; this 
power and faith and patience are not deceitful 
appearances, but the prophets of a nobler state 
of being, of which the chastened soul has already 
many glimpses and intimations. That toiling 
of the intellect against bodily weakness shall 
not be in vain ; that confidence in God, bearing 
up against mortal disease, shall not go unrc- 
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warded. Every thought gained in hours of such 
weariness, every emotion bom in the deep places 
of suffering like this, bears upon its brow the 
promise of immortality ! 

And when disease has done its work, and the 
hour of the great change approaches, there is not 
unfrequently given to those who stand around 
the bedside of the dying, a token that the spirit 
is preparing for its new birth into another life. 
What is it which then gives such deep repose, 
yea, often, such exultation to him who stands 
upon the margin of an untried eternity ? Well 
might he be expected to start back with fear, 
and cling to earth, and pray to be arrested upon 
the verge of this awful passage. But he does 
not. As the swift moments bear him on to the 
decisive instant, he catches new inspiration from 
its approach, and his last audible words are the 
rejoicing of the conqueror, not the wailing of the 
vanquished. And is this closing scene, — £.t 
conclusion for such a decline, — nothing ? Is it 
in human nature to pass away into annihilation 
singing a song of triumph ? Can any delusion 
be so powerful as again and again to lead in 
cheerfulness a great and pure soul through the 
very gates of death ? Shall we not rather say 
that in this calm, sure, and exulting faith is the 
evidence of a world not yet seen ? Shall we not 
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^lieve that to l^im who after a well-spent life 
xiears the call to go away, an assurance is given 
that he is going only from earthly glory to glory 
in heaven? — yea, more than assurance, even a 
vision in God of the promised land, from the top 
of his moimtain-height of spiritual elevation, seen 
aiar off reposing in the light of an eternal mom. 
Oh yes ! I have seen those in whom, upon the 
bed of death, " this corruption hath put on incor- 
ruption and this mortal immortality ; " whose 
passage out of this world was like the triumphal 
procession of souls escorted by legions of angels ; 
-whose dead faces wore a smile like that with 
which a child greets a long-lost father ! 

Shall I then fear the annihilation of the soul 
when I see it 'thus victorious over disease, decay, 
and death? No; I will believe these intima- 
tions are genuine, and I will not fear to go when 
I am called. 

" The heir of heaven ! henceforth I fear not death ; 
In Christ I live ! in Christ I draw the breath 
Of the true life ! — Let then earth, sea, and sky 
Make war against me ! On my heart I show 
Their mighty Master's seal. In vain they try 
To end my life ; they can but end its woe. 
Is that a death-bed where a Christian lies ? 
Yes ! but not his— -'tis death itself that dies." 
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BAALBEC. 

BY MBS. 0. M. SAWYER. 

Lonely and vast the ruins rise 

Above the green and fertile plain ; 
High o'er them arch the Orient skies. 

Around the mountain winds complain. 
A spell from ages past away 

Yet lingers 'mid their crumbling walls ; 
Dim phantoms of the young and gay 

Still flit among their pillared halls. 

I gaze until I seem to see 

Their thin shapes faintly go and come ; 
Like mist-forms on the sleeping sea 

They glide around their ancienir home. 
I listen, mute and wrapt, to hear 

Their low, sweet voices* silvery calls. 
But on my strained and startled ear 

The Osmanli's wild accent falls. 

For here, where once the Boman maid 

The prize of love and beauty won. 
Or knelt, within the temple's shade, 

A pale, sweet priestess of the sun. 
The Arab of the desert beds 

His camel in the holiest place, 
And with a careless footstep treads 

The temples of a vanished race. 
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Proud shapes of marble, sculptured long 

Ere Judah fell or Christ arose, 
Chize down upon the turbaned throng 

In solemn and divine repose. 
But they whose hand the chisel held. 

Whose brain the grand ideals wrought. 
Who were they ? What fer age beheld 

The birth-throes of their godlike thought ? 

And in yon vast, mysterious fime. 

Where altars stand still pale and cold. 
What rites, strange, awful, or pro£me. 

Did not th' All-seeing God behold ? 
As knelt the white-robed priests, their eyes 

Adoring lifted to the sun. 
Did no vague visions in them rise 

Of God— the Great, All-holy One ? 

0, City of the Sun ! in vain 

Would we thy mysteries unfold ! 
No ray can light that torch again 

O'er which oblivion's wave has rolled. 
Until that day when all that sleep 

Shall wake, and all things be revealed. 
The secrets that thy temples keep 

In endless silence shall be sealed ! 
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THE STUDENT'S LOVE. 

BY MBS. CABOLINE A. SOULE. 

HoxTKS had glided by since tlie student shaded 
his eyes from the brilliant lamp and unclosed the 
ponderous volume. The clock in the lofty church 
tower had pealed the solemn midnight chimes, 
and still he moved not, but with elbows resting 
on the oaken desk and hands pressed to his 
brow, sat in the same position he had chosen 
when the sunset glow was fading. Not a leaf 
had he turned over, not a word breathed ; the 
spirit within seemed dumb, and like petrified 
humanity was his silent, statue-like figure. Yet 
never before did the soul within him bum so 
fervently, never was thought so active, never 
was his heart so deeply thrilled. The silence 
of the body is not always the rest of the mind ; 
dreams come to it when sleep has stilled every 
muscle ; and feared rather than longed for should 
be those wakeful hours in which the mind takes 
no cognizance of the throbbing life that drapes 
it, when it is so buried in deep thought that the 
actual is but a blank. 

" Human love," murmured the sleepless 
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dreamer at length, as the oU iirma lamp heing 
wasted, he groped through the shadows to the 
unclosed casement, and howed his head again. 
** Human love ! They tell me that in every life 
there is at least one passage eloquent with its 
teachings. I have sat to-night and counted over 
the years that I have numbered. Thirty times 
hajB the summer given beauty to the earth since 
my eyes first opened to its sunlight, and yet that 
passage is not written. Am I doomed, then, to 
go to my grave unloved ? There was no kiss 
for my lips at birth, — shall there be none im- 
pressed upon them when passionless in death ? 
Must my manhood be like my child and boy- 
hood, unblest by those emotions which most of 
all make us akin to God ? I cannot have it so ! " 

His slight frame quivered, and as he repeated 
or rather sobbed out a second time the conclu- 
ding sentence of his impassioned soliloquy, every 
muscle was convulsed with agony. Like a sap- 
ling of the forest imder the peltings of the storm- 
cloud, he seemed in that dark hour writhing, 
bending, straining to its utmost tension, and yet 
not breaking. 

The spasm over, and it was long and fierce, 
more like the continuous torture of a seated pain 
than the involuntary twitching of a hapless dart, 
and the student wiped his damp forehead, dashed 
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off the drops that stood in his dark eyes, and 
then looked out upon the night. The moon had 
long been down, but the stars wpre countless 
and brilliant, and their glow strang6i|r intensified 
by the deep blue of the sky. A few silvery 
clouds were flitting to the westward, seeming in 
their purity and lightness to be the embodied 
forms of those angels to whom is given ihe 
night-watch of the earth. The air was deK- 
ciously cool and fragrant with the breathings of 
tree and flower, while the faintest of zephyrs 
whispered its low music-tones through the flut- 
tering leaves. A blessed calm seemed to entrance 
all nature, — a calm* that was the precursor of a 
glorious sunrise. 

Herrmann gazed awhile, and the wrestling 
soul within him grew still, and so imbued did it 
soon become with the beauty of the outward 
world, that ere long he arose, turned the key of 
his latch, passed through the gloomy corridors 
out into the night air, and wandered quietly up 
and down the mazes of the tangled garden that 
lay to the southward of his ancestral home. 

A lakelet slumbered at the edge, and now 
with those mirrored stars upon its waveless 
bosom, it seemed like a patch of glory dropt 
from heaven. Moonlight upon the water bewil- 
ders the soul with an intensify of beauty, but 
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Starlight with its piercing gaze awes it into 
solemnity. Spell-bound the observer stood 
upon the pebbled shore ; he did not think ; he 
scarcely drckned ; his soul seemed to stand still 
as in God's presence. 

— A cry, an agonizing cry ran through the 
thicket that skirted the opposite bank, and ere 
the shrill tones could be caught by the echoes, 
the stars, shadows, and waves were boiling in 
chaos. But for a moment only, and then there 
lan some crested ripples over the surface, and it 
grew still. Anon there floated in the foam a bit 
of snowy muslin, — then a white £ace looked up 
through the parted waves. 

There was a second chaos in the pictured sky, 
and then a strong arm was clasped about the 
drowning girl. 

" She sleeps," breathed rather than whispered 
the physician. "I must leave her for awhile. 
Can I trust you with the vigil — it may be long 
— it must be earnest?" Herrmann bowed 
assent, and stole with noiseless footfalls to the 
couch. 

Eighteen summers can scarcely have passed 
over her brow, was his first thought ; the sec- 
ond, how wondrously beautiful she is. The 
delicate lines of her profile were as perfect and 
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almost as fair as the most finely-cut cameo, and 
though her cheeks were now pale, her lips ashen, 
her eyes veiled, it was easy to vision out the 
glory of her flace when the rose and scarlet hues 
of health should blend with its pallor, when the 
drooping lashes should be lifted and the sunshine 
of the soul beam forth. Her hair hung yet in 
dishevelled tresses about the pillows and was 
damp and tangled, but a hand lightly trailed 
over it found it like a mass of unwrought silk, 
soft and glossy, with the wavy outline of freed 
ringlets, and wearing the richest tint of brown. 

There was an almost infantile helplessness in 
the aspect of her slender figure as it lay there in 
the stillness of that deep sleep, the tapered fin- 
gers fastened in the white drapery that shrouded 
her as though she had toyed herself to rest with 
its long fringe ; and Herrmann gazed upon her 
for awhile with feelings akin to those which a 
father experiences when for the first time he 
stands beside a child. His heart was deeply 
moved, a subtile tenderness seemed to pervade 
it, a new emotion to thrill it. The vague, rest- 
less yearnings which for years had haunted his 
^1foul, now resolved themselves into a deep, earn- 
est passion, and life in a moment became to him 
a romance, — a romance not of those airy dreams 
which gild the horizon for a moment with super- 
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nal radiance, and then flit away like the crimson 
lights of evening before the gathered darkness, 
but a romance of that vital nature which thrills 
to its very centre the gifted soul, which becomes 
part of itself, binding it as by golden links to 
eternal joy. 

For an hour and more the student held his 
strange yet thrilling vigil,, without suffering for 
a moment his thoughts to wander from the beau- 
tiful face of the sleeping girl. But so very still 
was her repose, that at length, like almost every 
watcher when the danger seems all past, he 
suffered his thoughts to rove. Away down the 
flight of years they wandered, and his life was 
all reviewed, and a sad and lonely one it seemed. 

His father had been wrapped in his martial 
cloak and borne with the solemn tones of mufiled 
drum and cannon-peals to a grave in a distant 
land, ere yet his child had seen the sunlight. 
His mother had folded her weary hands above 
her heart in the rest of death, ere her wailing 
babe had been pressed for an instant to her 
bosom. His inheritance had been wrested from 
him by a dissolute uncle, and for years existence 
had been a struggle. Slowly and wearily he 
had climbed the rugged path of knowledge, every 
step of the steep ascent stained with the crimson 
sores of his, wounded feet, striving all the while 
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not to gain honors, but good for liis craying sonl 
— never satisfied, because never finding that 
divine aliment which is the manna of earthly 
wanderers. 

He was fast merging into a sorrowful and 
careworn man, the beauty of life withering, 
when suddenly an invisible Presence shadowed 
with .darkness his ancestral home. Pale and 
passionless, robed in cerements, lay the relative 
whose sins had so fearfully blighted the hope» 
of the new-bom heir. Herrmann's inheritance 
was restored ; he was now lord of as fine a 
domain as ever the dews wept over or the sun- 
shine smiled upon. But though gold gleamed 
brightly in his purse, his heart was yet a beggar 
—poorer than the meanest peasant on his land. 
There were maidens, beautiful and dowered ones, 
whose eyes grew starry in his presence, and 
whose hands were gently offered to him, but 
memory recalled the saddened days of poverty 
when they had brushed by him as carelessly a» 
we tread upon a worm. They forgot that oft 
from the lowly, brown tracery of such a body 
there flutters the light-gleams of simny wings. 
The gorgeous colors of the upward soarer dazzled 
now their gaze, and they strove to pinion him ; 
but in vain. 

Herrmann had bowed his head upon his hand» 
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as ke thus lived over again the past. A low, 
weird sign, the echo it seemed of a broken heart, 
fluttered on the still air. It startled the student 
from the darkness that had gathered on his brain. 
He lifted his head and beheld the pale face of 
the rescued maiden, beautiful and saintly as an 
angel, gazing earnestly at him, a mystical look 
wandering hopelessly from the depths of her 
brown eyes. 

Words seemed quivering on her white lips. 
Herrmann knelt beside the couch and clasped 
the hand that lay upon the white drapery. 

" Beloved,'* — " Heaven ! '* 

She spake these words iind only these, and 
then the lashes drooped again over her sight and 
she was quiet in sleep. 

Was there meaning in her utterance, or was 
it but the passage of a dream upon her soul? 
Herrmann pondered. 

Afterward he understood it all. When days 
of tender care had nursed life and strength into 
that fragile form; when the spirit of love had 
grown so mighty in the student's heart, that it 
leaped and quickened with new and divine pul- 
sations, then from the carmine lips of the radi- 
ant maiden a strange yet thrilling revelation was 
poured forth. 

Secretly, but with the fervor of her who 
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soul, had she loved the student for many a month. 
Before the pride of riches had given him fame 
and name, when as the meek disciple of learning 
he had stood up in the old chapel and poured 
forth the burning eloquence that glowed within 
him, then had she bowed before the wealth and 
glory of his spirit and yielded him her heart. 
She was too maidenly to give it up unasked, 
satisfied to worship him. 

She was fair and had a princely dower, and 
could not live unsought. She had been bidden 
to wed one whom, had not her heart been sealed 
in solemn covenant, she must even yet have 
loathed. She had fled, and guided by feeling 
instinctively sought Herrmann's garden. Her 
rabid pursuer gained on her. Death before an 
unholy vow ! The lakelet met her view ! She 
remembered nothing more, till opening her eyes, 
she beheld herself in what seemed an alcove 
draped with starlight, and beside her the inspi- 
ration of her heart — 

"Beloved! Heaven!'' 

Were they not meet words to flutter from her 
lips ? She leaned her beautiful and saintly f&ce 
upon Herrmann's bosom as she asked him so. 
He answered only by a passionate caress. That 
one long, silent kiss ! It dissolved life's sorrows, 
it even chased away their memory. 
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It was long ere the student spoke. But the 
soft, rich, mellow words that then stole into the 
heart of his betrothed thrilled to her soul — 

" Beloved ! This is Heaven !'' 
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FLORENCE. 

BY JAHE8 LUMBABD. 

The gem of the household, the darling of all. 

Is Florence, the beautiAil one ; 
Love beams in her smile, and the heart at her call 

Unfolds like a flower to the son. 

Fonr summers the blooms have looked out on her way, 
And filled her young sonl with delight, — 

A blossom of being more charming than they, 
She is all that is lovely and bright. 

As &ir as the shape that the sculptor beholds 

In the dream that entrances his soul. 
Is her form, that such grace and perfection unfolds 

In each curve and each line of the whole. 

Her eyes have the hue of the soft summer sky. 
And are liquid and lustrous and warm ; 

Her tresses, that yield to no envious tie. 
Like the sunbeams float over her form. 

There is gladness itself in her full hearty laugh. 

When she revels in frolic and fun ; 
If its echo alone the cold cynic could quaff. 

To good cheer he would quickly be won. 

At times, when she seems to be stem, and essays 

Your advances with scorn to repel. 
The smile round her mouth that so covertly plays, 

Has an arch littie story to tell ! 
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And when she puts on an imperiooB air. 

With a title to suit her estate. 
You must call her the Pacbess, or ladj most ftir. 

And courtiers upon her most wait. 

Her love for the flowrets is fServent and true. 

And she kisses them ftndly and oft ; 
For her there's a smile in each delicate hue, 

And they speak in tones fragrant and soft. 

That AfiEection's bright blossoms may border her way 

All along through the journey below. 
Is the blessing lor which most devoutly we pray. 

As the richest boon God can bestow I 

Bayou 8M, La,^ March 16. 
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VISIT TO MT. ^TNA 

DUEING AN EKUPTION. 
BY PUNY MILES. 

To a denizen of the western continent a voyage 
in tlie Mediterranean is fraught with, the highest 
interest. In the midst of scenery of the grandest 
character, every association is connected with 
something moral or intellectual, with holy writ 
or classic story. On these shores are 

— ** those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet. 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nail*d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross." 

Here lived Paul, and Timothy, and John ; and 
here are the architectural remains of Tyre and 
Sidon, of Rome, Carthage, Athens, and Damas- 
cus. Here lived Virgil, Pliny, and Diodorus ; 
and here were the footsteps and the songs of 

** The blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." 

In the month of October, 1852, 1 found myself 
at Naples on my way to Sicily to visit Mt. iEtna, 
an eruption having broken out some months 
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previous, and then raging with great \'iolence. 
His Majesty Ferdinand II., with that line of 
policy which characterizes a despot, gives the 
fewest privileges and makes the largest profits 
possible out of his " loving subjects." To one 
steamship company, only, he has granted, or 
rather sold a charter, and that company holding 
a complete monopoly of all the travel by steam 
between Naples and Messina, with the interme- 
diate towns on the Italian coast, of course have 
it all their own way. This route having at one 
extremity a city of 360,000 inhabitants, and at 
the other one of 100,000, with intermediate 
places making up in all more than half a million 
of people, has, in a distance of two himdred 
miles, with no possible intercourse except by 
water, only two small steamers. These make 
two voyages a week, charging passengers seven 
dollars, and carrying troops, stores, specie, and 
government officers for nothing. This being 
" coasting trade " — from one port in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies to another — of course 
foreign vessels are not allowed to carry goods or 
passengers. A French, Sardinian, or British 
steamer stopping at Naples or at Palermo, is not 
permitted to take passengers or freight to Mes- 
sina. I embarked on board the Neapolitan 
steamer " Erculano" — (Anglais — " Hercula- 
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neum") at Naples, on a beautiful October morn- 
ing, bound to Messina. I was very soon inducted 
into the secrets of the government liberality, 
individual enterprise, ^-seeing sagacity, and 
convenient business operations of the Neapolitan 
people and government. With no more to do 
with foreign countries, and no more ceremony 
necessary than in the starting of a steamer £rom 
New York to Albany, three hours and a half 
were consumed in an examination of passports, 
a scrutiny of every individual on board, and a 
look at the cargo and manifest. The number of 
passengers was not quite a thousand, nor yet 
half a thousand, no, nor two hundred, but about 
ninety. Our captain finally got permission to 
leave, and we steamed out of the harbor. On 
our left, Mt. Vesuvius, with its double crater, 
was throwing out volumes of smoke ; the castle 
of St. Elmo rose up dark and frowning, with its 
bristling guns, directly over the city behind us ; 
to the right lay the islands of Ischia and Pro- 
cida ; and the white houses and trim cottages of 
Torre del Greca and Castellamare checkered the 
shore far along on our left. The bay of Naples 
presents that rare combination of land and water, 
rocky island and beetling clifi*, busy city and 
solitary shore, cultivated field and wooded slope 
«— and, to crown all, the ever*smoking cone of 
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Vesavius — which, as a natural panorama, fills 
the eye with a greater variety of landscape beauty 
than can be seen elsewhere in Europe. We 
ifere nearly an hour in steaming out of the bay, 
a distance of perhaps twelve miles. With one 
exception my voyaging in the Mediterranean has 
always been in pleasant weather. On this trip 
Neptune wore his blandest smiles. Scarce a 
tipple was seen on the surface of the water, and 
at night the phosphoric light sparkled and danced 
from the foamy track of our paddle-wheels. 

The Calabrian coast all the way from Naples 
to Messina is singularly beautiful. Deep ravines 
between mountain ridges, sloping fields and 
vineyards, groves of olive, mulberry, and fig 
trees, come clear to the water's edge, while high 
up in the background, risiag from two to three 
thousand feet, is one continuous range of moun- 
tains. We stopped at some small and very poor 
towns in Calabria, and took on several score of 
travellers. There were no harbors, the steamer 
coming to anchor and embarking and disembark- 
ing the passengers in boats. At the small town 
of Pizzo, we were shown an old stone enclosure, 
like prison- walls, where the knight of the white 
plume. Napoleon's chivalric marshal, and king of 
Naples, the unfortunate Murat, was shot. Tried 
by a lieutenant's commission — a monarch — and 
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then led out to thiB dismal yard, which looks 
much like a pound for cattle, and there shot like 
a dog ! But his descendants yet live, and some 
of them are heirs presumptive to the throne of 
France. Verily no one knows what a day or a 
generation may bring forth. 

As if obstruction and not progress was the 
order of the day, our steamer was subject to 
quarantine, and that on a domestic voyage be- 
tween ports of the country where it was owned, 
and LQ a time of general health. As much use 
would there be in having a steamer go into quar- 
antine while voyaging from Boston to Nahant. 
At no place were we permitted to land between 
sunset and sunrise. A miscellaneous lot of live 
stock we had on board. Never since the disper- 
sion of Babel were more languages spoken, I 
believe, by so limited a number. Jews of all 
nations, Germans, Swiss, Spanish and French, 
Greeks and Armenians, Austrians, Maltese, Ital- 
ians, Sicilians, one Englishman and one Yankee. 
In the motley crowd, a well-dressed young gen- 
tleman addressing me, says, " Good morning ; 
I think you are an Englishman." " Next thing 
to it," I replied; "an American." "Well," 
says he, "havn't we a jolly set?" Trades, 
creeds, fashions, and costumes diifered as much 
as language. We had protestant refugees, Ital- 
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ien priests, Mars, and monks of every order and 
color, black, white, and grey ; laboring-men, 
brigand-looking fellows with high hats tapering 
up nearly to a point, travellers looking after the 
curious, no doubt including Burkes searching for 
the sublime, and Syntaxes after the picturesque. 
Among the rest were two opera companies going 
to Messina to perform. The most vcduable part 
of our freight was one million silver dollars tied 
up in a thousand canvass bags, end stowed away 
in the hold. It was sent by the government to 
Keggio, to pay off the officers end troops sta- 
tioned there. 

The second night we were in sight of Strom- 
boli, the noted volcano whose almost incessant 
fires give it the name of " the lighthouse of the 
Mediterranean." Fire by night, and smoke by 
day, almost invariably crown its summit. The 
most northern of the Lipari or ^olian Islands, 
about forty miles from the coast of Calabria, it 
stands a prominent Pharos of Nature's own 
making, and requiring neither light-keeper or 
fuel. The moimtain covers the whole island, 
except a narrow circle of land near the sea. It 
is very fertile, producing currants, grapes, figs, 
pomegranates, and other fruits. Lipari, the 
largest of the group, contains over a hundred 
square miles, and about twenty thousand inhab- 
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itants. Vulcano, the most soul^ern, is con* 
stantly emittmg smoke, and preserves its ancient 
character as the workshop of Vulcan where he 
forged thunderbolts for Jupiter* Before passing 
Stromboli we could plainly see the fires of Mt.. 
iBtna, then more than a hundred miles distanit* 
No sounds were heard, but a gem or star of fize^ 
now larger and now smaller, seemed ^^ bound on 
the dusky brow of night." We passed into the 
straits of Messina, running close to the famed 
rock of Scylla on our left, leaving Charybdi» 
near the Sicilian shore. The noted rock and 
whirlpool, that formed such terrible pictures in 
the pages of the ancient poets, no longer fright 
the mariner* Scylla is a cli£f of moderate sue, 
as compared to the mountainous shores of Italy 
and Sicily — not over two hundred feet high — 
and Charybdis, that " filled the deep with 
storms," makes a scarce perceptible ripple on 
the surface of the water in front of the harbor 
of Messina, and that only at a particular time of 
the tide* We cast anchor before Reggio, landed 
many of our passengers and the million silver 
dollars. As I stepped on shore and walked up 
into the dull auid quiet town, I tried to paint in 
my mind's eye the many changes that have taken 
place here since the Apostle Paul walked these 
streets more t^n eighteen hundred years ago. 
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This is the ancient Rhegldmn, its name and local- 
ity being tinquestionable. The strait of Messina 
is only six miles wide at this place, and from the 
high land on each side, particularly from Sicily, 
it appears like a large river flowing through a 
deep yalley, with mountains, vineyards, orchards, 
and wooded slopes rising up from the shore. 

In the afternoon our steamer cast anchor in 
the harbor of Messina, and after several hours' 
parade, delay, and examination of passports, we 
were permitted to land. Messina is a well-built 
place, and has a very beautiful appearance from 
the water. Once on shore and walking through 
the streets, the romance is gone. Like Childe 
Harold's impressions of Lisbon, it may be said : 

** But whoso entereth within this town, 
That) sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
'Mid many things unsightly to strange ee ; 
For hut and palace show like filthily : 
The dingy deniaens are reared in dirt ; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 
Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwashed, 
unhurt" 

The deni2ens of Messina seem to enjoy life after 
something of an animal fashion; they ''laugh 
and talk, and eat maccaroni;" their gardens, 
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orchards, and vineyards are well filled with 
fruits, but poorly cultivated, the streets look as 
if they were never cleaned, and everything has 
a quiet, lazy, listless appearance. A young 
American was stopping here with his wife, and 
we engaged a carriage, with a driver and a 
dragoman for interpreter, to go and visit Mi, 
JEtna. We were a long way outside of the 
gates of Messina before the sun appeared above 
the mountains of Calabria. For a drive on the 
seacoast the road along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, between Messina and Catanea, is 
probably not equalled in the world. Nowhere 
in Europe is there such unrivalled coast scenery. 
The road was made a few years since by English 
engineers, and they had many formidable diffi- 
culties to overcome. In some places the car- 
riage-track runs close to the water's edge across 
a valley that stretches far up the coimtry between 
parallel ridges, and then again a spur of the 
mountain runs directly out to the sea, presenting 
a cliff or knob of granite nearly or quite two 
thousand feet above the water. Over, through, 
or under these knobs, the road must go, and 
this was usually effected by a sort of compromise. 
By taking a zigzag course, half or two-thirds the 
height would be overcome, and then a tunnel 
or a deep cut effected the rest, and on the other 
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side a similar route sent the traveller on his 
winding way to the bottom. We sometimes 
read of cities on the top of mountains, and here 
we see them literally perched on the very sum- 
mit of mountain-peaks. Taobmina is on the 
side of the mountain about a thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean ; and directly over it, 
nearly a thousand feet higher, is the little city 
of MoLA, built like Constantina, on the summit 
of a rock which is perpendicular on three sides. 
Mola, the books tell us, was besieged by the 
Saracens for eighty years, and then was not 
captured. It was only invested on the south 
side; the inhabitants had wells of water, gar- 
dens, and vineyards, and enjoyed communica- 
tion with the north side of the island. When 
the besiegers were too pressing in their atten- 
tions, a shower of rocks bid them " stand from 
under." Mola is yet a city, and the amphithea- 
tre of Taormina, with its rows of seats cut out 
of the solid rock, still remains as a monument 
of the industry of the ancient Sicilians. Some- 
times we amused ourselves by rolling a rock 
down the nearly perpendicular cliffs, and after 
crashing and thundering down the wall of gran- 
ite, we could hear it plunge into the sea. 

Nowhere on the face of the earth, probably, 
is there such a quantity and variety of fruit as 
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in the island of Sicily. Here all the fruits of 
the earth seem indigenous, not only those of the 
temperate, but of the tropical regions. The 
vineyards, and the groves of olive, orange, 
lemon, dtron, and pomegranate, are most con- 
spicuous, but apples, peaches, pears, plums, and 
figs are found in great plenty. Herds of cattle, 
groves of mulberry-trees, the famed Hybla, and 
the fields of waving grain, show this to be a 
land of com and wine, of milk and honey. The 
forests of oak and chestnut, the mountain streams 
that dash down the rocky ravines, the cities, 
villas, and religious establishments, are every- 
where conspicuous. 

'' The horrid orags, by toppling convent crovn'd. 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown'd, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, . 
The tender azure of the unruflaed deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the "willow-branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow." 

After a long and most pleasant day's journey, 
we arrived at the little town of Giarre, on the 
Mediterranean, just at the base of JEtna, and 
not more than ten miles from the scene of the 
eruption* For several hours of the afternoon 
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our ears had been saluted by the cannon-like 
explosions of the mountain, sounding like heavy 
peals of artillery. Passable refreshments and a 
night's rest at a mean and untidy inn, recruited 
and prepared us for a journey up the mountain. 

With horses and a hamper of provisions, our 
party, consisting of self and two companions-— 
one lady — dragoman and guide, started at nine 
in the morning for the eruption. Loud detona- 
tions like artillery were heard continually, but 
we saw no effects of the eruption till we arrived 
at the little village of Zafferana. The stream of 
lava in its course down the mountain had met, 
overwhelmed, and s:y7allowed up a great portion 
of this village. Every house left standing was 
deserted, the furniture removed, and the doors 
locked. Large trees and orchards were crushed 
down and destroyed by the devouring element. 
The lava stopped a little below the village, and 
h^e the stream was from one to two hundred 
£eet wide, and from twenty to forty feet in depth. 

The lava had only been at this place for 
twenty-two days, and yet there were few ap- 
pearances of fire about it. In some places it 
smoked, and the surface was warm, but its 
general appearance was one cold, black, broken 
mass of rough rocks, having much the color and 
appearance of charcoal. 
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Our route up the mountain wound round 
through vineyards, plantations of trees, orchards, 
and wheat-fields. For the most of the way the 
road was not very steep, but rough, irregular, 
and crooked. Between one and two o'clock we 
stopped and made a temporary bivouac near a 
spring under a high bank of old lava. Our 
small supply of wine and provisions was lessened 
considerably, and the shade and refreshment 
seemed as agreeable to the horses as to our- 
selves. The last two miles of our ascent was 
much more steep and difficult than we had 
found it earlier in the day. 

Before understanding or appreciating the 
appearance of an eruption, we must know 
something of the theory of volcanoes. It is 
now clearly established that the centre of the 
earth — all except a comparatively tjirfn crust oh 
the outside — is a mass of liqui(^^re, and that 
volcanoes are the breathing-plac^, that serve as 
escape-chimnies to the pent-up vapors within. 
The escape of this vapor is [undoubtedly the 
cause of earthquakes. Now the mass of earth 
that forms a volcano has undoubtedly been 
thrown up entirely by eruptions. We cannot 
tell why some volcanoes are much more active, 
and have eruptions oftener than* others, nor do 
we know why some become extinct, and remain 
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cold and quiet for so many ages that there is 
great difficulty in telling their yolcanic charac- 
ter. In Iceland, the writer of this ias seen 
volcanic craters and long streams of lava on the 
level land, and undoubtedly the entire surface 
of the country now occupied by volcanoes was 
once level. The place where fire will burst out 
is of course dependent on several circumstances ; 
on the activity of the liquid subterranean mass, 
and the thinness or weakness of the outer crust. 
Other things being equal, we would naturally 
suppose that the hollows or depressed places on 
the sides of a volcanic mountain would be the 
principal scene of the eruptions that do not 
break out at the main crater on the summit. 
This is almost invariably the case, and we are 
informed that on the sides of Mt. JEtna, at vari- 
ous degrees of elevation, there are nearly one 
thousand " cones," or little mountains, each 
marking the place of an eruption. Vesuvius is 
less than 4000 feet high, and the last eruption 
in 1850 ; and perhaps each one that had ever 
occurred previously, was from the main crater 
on the summit. Mt. Hekla is nearly 6000 feet 
high, and the large crater at the top appears as 
if there had been no eruption from it in many 
hundred years. In the eruption of 1845, four 
new craters broke out on the west side of the 
6 
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mountam, a long distance below the summit. 
Mt. j^tna is of such enonnous dimensions, that 
without comparing it to some familiar objects, 
we can scarcely comprehend its vast size. It is 
a little less than 11,000 feet high, and not far 
from 180 miles in circumference. If circular, 
this would make the diameter at the base some- 
thing over sixty miles. It will be seen that the 
average ascent is very gradual, only about one 
foot in thirty. Were there a road built, and the 
steepness all the way the same, a carriage could 
be driven to the summit of JEtna. The large 
crater at the top is three miles in circuit, but 
though smoke and sulphurous vapors are con* 
stantly rising, there has not been an eruption 
from this crater within the memory or the histor* 
ical records of the Sicilian inhabitants. The 
eruptive force of the fire finds a vent easier than 
to be thrown out of the top. 

Previous to an eruption there are often loud 
explosions, and not unfrequently earthquakes, 
and sometimes these continue for months before 
the fire appears. Suddenly the earth opens and 
a stream of liquid fire pours out and rushes 
down the mountain. The velocity of this lava- 
stream depends on the steepness of the way it 
has before it ; on the size of the stream, and, to 
some extent probably, on the propelling force. 
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The stream at first is of tlie consistency of molten 
iron or glass, and its motion is much slower than 
we would naturally suppose. Its progress is 
usually less than two hundred yards a day, and 
sometimes not over forty yards in twenty-four 
hours. The writer saw one stream of lava that 
ran down the side, and away from the foot of 
Mt. Hekla, in Iceland, which was over half a 
mile wide, several miles long, and from one 
to two himdred feet in depth. The theory of 
volcanoes is far from being well understood. It 
seems singular, but such is the fact, that the 
river of lava flowing down the side of a moun* 
tain, often cools on the outside faster than it 
proceeds. That was the case with this. There 
were trees and houses half buried up near Zafler- 
ana, that still stood, some of them nearly erect, 
and none of them scorched or charred at all. 
As it cools, it cracks and breaks to pieces, the 
breaking-up making a constant roaring. 

After the stream of lava has done flowing — 
sometimes a few weeks, and sometimes several 
months — then commences the " dry eruption." 
At the very source of the river of lava, explo- 
sions occur, throwing rocks, sand, cinders, and 
ashes into the air. This forms an enormous 
bore, nearly or quite round, like the muzzle of 
a cannon or mortar, and pointed, of course, 
directly upwards. The rocks, ashes, and other 
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matter thrown out, soon accumulate round the 
mouth of the opening or crater, forming a small 
mountain or " cone." Our arrival at the scene 
of action here, was after the eruption had been 
going on several weeks. The cone it had formed 
was about five hundred feet high, as near as we 
could judge, and the mouth or muzzle of the 
crater not far from four hundred feet across. 
The time to " see the show" of C9ur&e is in the 
night, for then it appeals both to the eye and 
ear. The eruption was in the middle of a deep 
valley, like a basin, on the sloping side of j^tna, 
nearly 6000 feet above the Mediterranean, and 
over 3000 feet below the summit. We took a 
good post of observation on a bank outside of 
this valley, and nearly half a mile from the crater. 
As night approached, the scene was such as no 
description can reach. It was like an enormous 
cannon with a calibre over a thousand feet in 
circumference, pointed upwards, and discharging 
oftener than every second. The explosions were 
irregular, both in interval and loudness, sounding 
like a rapid discharge of artillery from guns of 
different sizes. There was usually not a second's 
interval between one discharge and another, and 
all of them threw red-hot stones, cinders, and 
sparks high in the air in one incessant shower. 
We could see that after the loudest explosions 
the quantity of stones and fire was very large, 
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and often we noticed rocks of large size, some 
of them evidently weigliing a ton or more, thrown 
up like enormous red-hot cannon-balls, from five 
hundred to a thousand feet above the crater. It 
was one continuous and incessant bombardment, 
the explosions keeping the air above the mouth 
of the volcano constantly filled with red-hot 
stones, sparks, and fiery missiles. Of course a 
great deal of the matter thrown out went up so 
nearly in a perpendicular direction, that it fell 
directly back into the crater ; but so large was 
the quantity which fell outside, that we could 
see immense boulders and streams of cinders and 
hot sand constantly running down the sides of 
the cone, or little mountain, that the eruption 
had made. All of this matter was dry and not 
in a state of fusion, although it looked while 
running down like small streams of liquid lava. 
By day there was not much fire to be seen, but 
as night came on the illumination extended far 
and wide, making visible every object for a long 
distance. Except on the side towards the high- 
est part of the mountain, the red-hot stones and 
scattered fire filling the air, was plainly seen 
over a tract of land and sea at least three hun- 
dred miles in circuit. For a long time after 
night-fall we did nothing but lie on the ground 
and gaze and marvel at the wondrous spectacle. 
Sometimes an immense stone would shoot ont 
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at a tangent, fly away towards us, and ML nearly 
at the foot of the bluff on which we were seated. 
Our post of observation was nearly on a level 
with the mouth of the crater. Before dark, 
however, I took a wide circuit and mounted a 
crag higher up the mountain, and so situated 
that I could look down into the fiery crater. In 
every volcanic country in the world, the poor» 
simple, superstitious people believe that their 
mountain is the direct opening and .passage 
down^ to hell, ^tna is said to be the gate 
through whidi Pluto took Proserpine. Vesu- 
vius is also suj^sed to be the entrance to the 
infernal regions, and so is Hekla. Probably a 
vivid imagination might conjure up a hell, and 
a wicked, bad life realize one on most any part 
of the earth's surface. A people as much chain- 
ed down by ignorance, and as badly priest-ridden 
as are the imfortunate and benighted Sicilians, 
would be very likely to have their fears operated 
on by the crafty priests during the time of a 
devastating eruption. 

Mt. JEtna is a world in itself, and a represen- 
tative of all the zones and climates of the earth. 
A circuit of land round the base of the moun- 
tain — as mentioned, about 180 miles in circum- 
ference — a strip extending not far above the 
level plain, represents the torrid zone, and pro- 
duces the olive> orange, lemon, pomegranate. 
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aloe, prickly-pear, and other tropical produc- 
tions. After getting a thousand feet or so 
above the sea, there is another broad belt or 
zone that produces the vine, wheat, com, apples, 
peaches, pears, and other productions of a tem- 
perate climate. Above this is a belt of wood 
composed of oak, chestnut, mulberry, and some 
other varieties. These two circles — of grain 
and forest — represent the temperate zone. 
Higher still is a circle of ice and snow, corres- 
ponding to the frigid zone; and this is suc- 
ceeded by a desert region, near the summit of 
the mountain, around and below the large cra- 
ter. Though these different circles or zones are 
more or less clearly defined, yet they mingle and 
become imperceptibly lost in each other. This 
volcano has been the study of philosophers in 
every age, and been named by nearly every poet 
aince the time of Homer. When an eruption 
has continued for weeks or months ; when the 
powers that brought the elements into play are 
exhausted, the explosions gradually cease. They 
become more irregular and fitful, the laboring 
mountain becomes silent, and the crater caves 
in and fills up. As the poet describes himself, 
after the cessation of his powers : 

— <* like the burning peak, he fell 
Into himself, and was missing ever after." 
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WESTWARD. 

BY ABBIE E. BEMZNGTON. 

In my dreams I wander westward^ 

Where great surgiiig rivers roll, 
List'ning where Nebraska's torrent 

Ponrs its anthem on the soul. 
Treading down the knee-deep grasses 

Over prairies rich i^th bloom. 
Onward where the forest-arches 

Keep creation's primal gloom. 
Following &r the trail of hunters 

To the mountains crowned with snow,, 
Watching in the sun-bright valleys 

For the herds of buffiJo. 
Pausing not where cities beckon 

To the banks of western streams. 
Nor where forms of eastern culture 

Have fulfilled enthusiast dreams, 
But with brave heart onward pressing. 

Where the river Oregon 
Flows with one perpetual triumph. 

Chanting ever to the sun. 
On its shores I watch the even 

Climbing up the hill of night,. 
And the stars all silent gazing 

In its waters with delight. 
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And I lift my voice triumphant. 

Praying in the solitude. 
That my life, like those great waters, 

Be with freedom's strength endued. 
From such dreams I wake with longing. 

Haunted by great destinies. 
Spuming, with a scorn unmeasured. 

Custom's subtle sophistries. 
Through this life a spirit guides me, 

With an aspect stem as doom. 
When the world seems narrow, saying, 

" Westward, westward, there is room." 

I am weary of this petty 

Hoarding up of worthless gold, 
Gath'ring in productiye acres, 

For whose purchase truth is sold. 
I would seek the western forests, 

I would roam the prairie lands, 
Beaping toil's abundant harvest. 

With strong heart and willing hands. 
I would worship in those temples 

Where few human feet have trod. 
And, at Nature's holiest altars. 

Dwell alone with Nature's God. 
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THE OCEAN. 

BY HORACE GBEELEY. 

I AM not an enthusiastic lover of the " vasty 
deep." Magnificent as is its golden sunrise, its 
cloudless eventide, sublime as are its sterner 
aspects, I am not ashamed to confess that it has 
for me less of charm than of awe — I might even 
say terror. For have I not committed Mends, 
loving and precious, to the keeping of that same 
ocean, then as now smiling in sunniest dimples 
responsive to the blandest airs of June, yet it 
never returned to me my friends, nor will it till 
the sea give up its dead ? No ; I do not love 
this darkly-heaving main, so chill, so stem, so 
tameless, brooding with its all but incessant fogs 
and clouds, like a scowl, on the broad face of 
Nature. Give me firm earth imder my feet and 
a bright heaven above, and I will rest secure in 
the benignity which observes and governs all ; 
but, between a thick canopy of vapor and an 
unfathomable depth of treacherous fluid, I seem 
to hover consciously on the brink of annihilation, 
and, in agony more than faith, I exclaim with the 
sinking apostle, " Help, Lord, or I perish ! " 
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Yet the sea has excitmg, animating, even 
winning aspects, though I think the shore rather 
than the deck the proper stand-point &om which 
to observe them. That wave, which rolled up 
but now so high on the beach, may never have 
fretted American sand until now. Since last it 
yielded to the sun's attraction and was borne 
through the air in fleecy aimlessness, it may have 
washed the shores of Egypt or Australia, China 
or Madagascar, and carried thence some trace, 
some recollection, of the glory departed or the 
thrift that yet shall be. Idly should we inter- 
rogate it for some memento of the coasts it has 
laved, the temples and palaces whose deep foun* 
dations it has aided to wear away. Since the 
spoils of our Western Archipelago, which a long 
succession of strong westerly gales wafted to the 
shores of Spain, there to rouse the aspirations or 
fix the faith of the " world-seeking Genoese," 
the ocean bears no tidings from continent to 
continent, save by the ministry of ships;, and 
the winds which sweep across her bosom accost 
us only with inarticulate moanings for the innu- 
merable dead whose bones are piled above each 
other in her sunless abysses. 

Verily, I love not the ocean, though there are 
health and strength in her untainted breezes, 
still more in her rugged embrace. The fevered 
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brow of the city's toilwom axtizan, fainting and 
drooping under the fervors of an August noon, 
knows no solace more grateful than the cooling 
baptism of the incoming tide, the bland caresses 
of the evening sea-breeze. Idly shall the sur- 
geon's lancet, the physician's drugs hope to vie 
with these in repulsing pestilence and assuaging 
disease ; for Nature, ever ku;ider to Man than he 
is to himself, has provided the only remedies for 
the evil consequences of his perversity and infat- 
uation which can in the large scale prove effec- 
tive. Contagion and plague are the offspring of 
contigidty, of cities, of Man; while renovation 
and health are vouchsafed to us through unpeo- 
pled space, through measureless, trackless, un- 
sounded waters, by God. 

I love not the vast ocean, with its loneliness, 
its sweeping winds, its humid atmosphere, its 
whelming tempests, and its dull insensibility to 
Summer's heat and Winter's cold. Vainly they 
tell me that flowers bloom far down in its rayless 
arbors, that calm ever reigns but a little way 
beneath those tossing biLlows, and that life and 
joy are no strangers to those capacious domains. 
Of what value or moment is that life which is 
doomed to ever-during banishment from sky and 
breeze and landscape — from all the sweet influ- 
ences of meadow and forest, grove and glade and 
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glen ? No, that is no real life which is passed 
l)eneath the ocean's surface, and, though the 
fisher's craft may seem a cruel one, I half suspect 
that his finny prey ought to be obliged to h\m 
for the rude liberty he takes in pulling them out 
of their slippery element into a position whence 
they may gaze clearly, though fitfully, on our 
brave panorama of sun and sky, or moon and 
stars. Those gorgeous polychromatic hues of 
the dying dolphin, bom neyer of his native 
deeps, but of the upper sky, they may or may 
not be emblems of an inward rapture ; but is 
it not worth something to die thus royally ? 

" Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay." 

No, I love not the ocean, though I gratefully 
appreciate the blessings it bears to expectant 
millions. The civilization and intellectual pro- 
gress of our race have ever had their origin and 
impulse by the margin of the great waters, and 
across these has the Gospel's thrilling message 
been wafted for the healing of the nations. In 
the fullness of time, majestic Steamships have 
begun to weave the meshes of rapid intercom- 
munication between the remotest shores, and 
soon the Electric Wire shall fiash the message 
of Trade and Industry, of Peace and Brother- 
hood, from hemisphere to hemisphere, from the 
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Ganges to the Mississippi. May Virtue be thus 
diffused as widely and rapidly as Knowledge ; 
may Good- Will be co'-existent and commensurate 
with Power, and Man, redeemed from the love 
and sway of evil, acknowledge and bless the 
omniscient benignity of Him who says to the 
liquid immensity, "Thus far and no ferther," 
staying the giant sea which seemed destined to 
overwhelm and devastate the busy mart, and 
causing its waves to break in playful ripples at 
Childhood's dancing feet. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 

BT BXY. J. O. ADAMS. 
NIGHT. 

Now the busy day is done ; 

Sunset lingers in the West ; 
Bird, and beast, and toiling man, 

Gladly greet the hours of rest 

Much of life the day hath known ; 

Life of toil, and want, and pain ; 
Life of love, and peace, and joy ; 

Such to-morrow brings again. 

Busy day to honest toil ; 

Swift, to those in happiness ; 
Dull, to sloth and vanity ; 

Long, to want and deep distress. 

Night, although in sombre shroud. 
Is with starry brightness fraught, 

In its silence deep and pure, — 
Time fi)r rest and time for thought. 

Night, revealing God's own oare 
Of his needy childreui while 

In these silent hours they rest, 
Safe beneath his guardian smile. 

Let the dreamy silence come ! 

Let the awfiil shadow stay ! 
Till the touch of Morning's wand 

Wakes the dawn of light and day ! 
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MOKNING. 

Let the brooding shadows flee. 
And the light its reign resnme, — 

Light, whose presence and whose power 
Countless firmaments illume ! 

Dreaming sleeper, rise again ; 

Toiler, to thy labor go ; 
Joyous one, to joys anew, 

Or perchance to pain and woe. 

Morning is the time to praise. 
For that guardian care divine, 

That keeps watchfiil eye o'er all. 
On whom star or sun doth shine. 

'Tis the time for holy prayer 

To the Giver of all good ; 
Time for vows of righteousness, 

Ere the world's voice can intrude. 

Time to airm against the foes 
That may meet us on our way, 

While we tread life's battle-path 
Through the burning hours of day. 

Light of morning, shine on all ! 

Bidding mists and shadows flee ; -^ 
Light ! Pavilion of our God ! 

Ty]^ of Lnmortality ! 
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GOOD CHEER. 

BY BEY. HENBY BACON. 

To cheer is to enliven, to impart joy, to 
inspirit with new life and courage. It is some- 
thing that bears the soul away from despondency 
and gloom, separates it from mere dreaminess of 
mind, and animates without inducing a state of 
jollity or mirth. Hence we say, some little 
flower always cheers the desert ; the evening-star 
cheers the twilight ; good news from home cheers 
the traveller; and thus this word implies the 
same as entertainment, which kindles good feel- 
ing and revives the whole man with refreshing 
sensations, as Addison finely remarks, "The 
creation is a perpetual feast to a good man ; 
everything he sees cheers and delights him." 
It is because of this that Nature diffuses such a 
balm to the wounded spirit, such a solace to the 
bereaved, and every star that rises sings to the 
ear, " Be of good cheer ; I have overcome the 
world. My little light shall illumine thy dark- 
ness, and shall penetrate the mist of thy sorrow 
as the smile of a happy memory shines through 
the tear." 
7 
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And how strange it is to see a dull counte- 
nance assume animation, and the faint smile 
growing brighter as it curls around the mouth, 
because the soul is cheered by the conversation 
of some genial friend, or by the upspringing 
of some pleasant thought. This manifests the 
power of the mind over the body, and intimates 
that many an ill can be healed only by minister- 
ing to "a mind diseased" — a mind unswayed 
by great central thoughts — a mind that has ik> 
healthful resources — a mind that has swung 
away from all consciousness of and communion 
with God. Though a matter of constant sight, 
yet little is the fact heeded, that a thought can 
send electric fire along the nerves of life, waking 
to the brooklet's motion in springtime the flow- 
ing of the blood, animating the spirit to new 
energy and hope. 

I went one day into the very humble home of 
an invalid woman, advanced in years, and who 
had outlived all her relations. Only a single 
room was hers, and there she was alone on her 
couch, only able to say, " Come in ! " in answer 
to the friendly knock at her door. As I sat at 
her side, I remarked on the extreme cheerfulness 
which was expressed by her countenance when 
I entered. "The reason of that," she said, 
" was, I had just recalled a figure you used once 
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in a prayer. You closed your prayer by suppli- 
catmg, that whatever clouds should be permitted 
to come over the heaven of our hopes, God would 
not permit the darkness to be so great as to hide 
Bethlehem's star. And O, sir, that star shines 
bright over my couch. It's dark sometimes here, 
but that star always cheers the gloom." ^ 

Thus a remembered thought, rising i^ a pre- 
pared soul after years have passed since it was 
uttered, may have a beautiful light to " overcome 
the world" of gloom, shining as the lights of 
liome come through the cold rain, to bless the 
eye and warm the heart of the weary traveller. 

Nothing better tests the character of a mair 
than what is to him " good cheer." That which 
most speedily refreshes and animates — that into 
which he enters with the truest zest — that which 
gives most promptly speech to dumb Hfe, quick- 
ness of thought to dreamy intellect, and readi- 
ness of action where all was dull and sluggish 
before, is, most assuredly, the most complete 
good cheer to him. It tests his character. It 
shows the ruling passion. It reveals the strong- 
est habit, the most deeply-rooted purpose, the 
centre to which all the powers of the soul con- 
verge, and from whence emanates their quality 
to mould the character and stamp the man. To 
this we must address ourselves whenever we 
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would bring ont the man, or see where his best 
power is applied, or when, in any exigence, we 
would successfully say, " Be of good cheer." 

Hence when Jesus said the words which have 
moved me to my present theme, " Be of good 
cheer ; I have overcome the world," he addressed 
himself to the grand desire to see spiritual power 
triumphant. And here, if we will see it, is ex- 
posed the great law of Retribution for good and 
evil — certain, just, and immediate. It acts on 
the man who flies to the wine-cup for good cheer^ 
as to him who falls on his knees in solitude and 
cries imto God. The reveller in the festive hall, 
where gay music and perfumed lights enchant 
his senses, feels it, as the devout worshipper in 
the service of the sanctuary; and however we 
may look over the great world, beholding the 
manifold variety of tastes, everywhere the law 
of retribution holds good, executing the Eternal's 
will, that as is the quality or character of the 
good cheer we seek, so shall our reward be. 

To some we cannot speak the words of the 
Saviour in any sense in which he would utter 
them. His meaning is a light never made for 
their world, music to which they have never 
learned to march, a call they have never dreamed 
of obeying. Jesus could never say to the Sensu- 
alist, " Be of good cheer I" because he had no 
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festal board to spread for liim, no instruments 
of music with which to fill the air with bewil- 
dering melody, no niany-colored lights to checker 
with rainbow hues the floor, no rosy garlands 
with which to crown minstrels singing the songs 
of the wine-press and the Bacchanalian gardens. 
Such a world as the sensualist lived in, Jesus 
had overcome, and to its slavery he would lead 
no soul of all mankind. 

Nor could Jesus address the Speculatist with 
"Be of good cheer!" for he had no intricate 
problems for subtle inquiry, for the agility of 
metaphysics in surmounting difficulties, or for 
that scholastic hunting which will 

" chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To GJanl or Greece, or into Noah's ark." 

His religion, while imparting the loftiest thoughts 
to kindle aspiration and give dignity to intellec- 
tual pursuit, was a religion for the poor, the 
uneducated, impelling the humblest soul to feel 
its consequence in the vast world of mind, and 
to honor Truth rather than Men. 

Nor could Jesus utter the true bugle-note to 
the Warrior, eager to unfurl his standard and 
** show how fields are won!" — to march on 
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with the array of hattle that gilds the wings of 
the vulture and makes Might seem like Right. 
No. When Christ was bom, the heavenly voice, 
prophetic of his mission, said, " Fear not ! " 
because a choral was to sound whose echo shall 
never die, — " Peace on earth, good- will towards 
men/' The ensanguined love of arms, the ardent 
desire for battle, the readiness to see army meet 
army in the hope that a new light for Liberty 
may dart up amid the flames, can never find 
good cheer in the words of Christ. 

Nor yet can his exultant words be applied to 
him whose only stimulating or refreshing dreams 
are of the developed resources of Commerce — 
before whose imagination there passes no sight 
like that of the vast caravan, or the broad- winged 
ships flying over the seas, laden with the riches 
of distant climes, and to whom there is no ani- 
mation like that which springs &om the material 
prosperity of the city, and the accumulation of 
agencies to help trade and advance the commerce 
of the year. 

Not more applicable to the Politician, bent on 
selfish aggrandizement, can the words of Jesus 
be made; for there is no good cheer in the 
Gospel for him who is playing a Herod's part, 
or crouching like Pilate to the popular will — 
the most abject of slaves, wearing the name of 
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Ruler, but having the experience only of the 
meanest subject. 

Nor yet would Jesus speak his good cheer to 
Ihe Reformer, who, while professing non-resist- 
ance, plies the sharpest daggers in his speech, 
and while denouncing intemperance does it with 
the reeling and besotted drunkenness of lan- 
guage ; or while treating of impurity in society, 
is chiefly eloquent when describing the methods 
of sin, and shows a livelier imagination when 
giving the details of the dancing of the daughter 
of Herodias, than when speaking of the decapi- 
tation of John the Baptist in prison. 

No ; in all these classes the ruling passion 
impelled them to And their cheer only in unsanc- 
tifled resources — in methods of activity which 
made no demands on the higher nature, and 
which made them still more and more parts 
and parcels of that world which Jesus opposed, 
against whose strength he applied all the forces 
of his grace, and from whose low aims, false 
desires, and miserable estimate of life, came 
that tribulation to his disciples against which 
he was laboring to strengthen them. 

How then shall we open his words and get 
at the Good Cheer of Christ — that refreshment 
which he proffers wherever the heart is humble 
enough to receive it ? Not to the few to whom 
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he spake were his words alone applicable. All 
the great thoughts of Jesus are illuminators for 
the world. They rise like the moon when it 
comes up from the pass in the mountain-height^ 
where the lake flows, which seemed at flrst only 
a light &om some ship in the distance, but which 
we afterwards find is the light of the world, whil» 

" The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of sUTer radiance, trembling round the world." 

Therefore we may take the words of Jesus 
and ask the question, What connection is there 
between being of good cheer and the fact thaA 
Christ overcame the world ? 

There is a connection here, and it is important- 
It is but little that we do when we simply 
say, " Be of good cheer." The sad heart may 
reply, " Yes, I should like good cheer, but to 
simply bid me be courageous and cheerful, is to 
say, ' Be ye warmed and be ye clothed ' to the 
cold and naked, without giving the garments 
their nakedness requires. Where or how shall I 
get good cheer? from what fountain shall the 
draught come ? or who hath wherewith to draw 
it from the deep well ? I have sought it, but I 
cannot find; I have prayed, but the answer is 
not returned; and I can only say with the 
Psalmist, 'My heart is overwhelmed; lead me 
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to the loek that is liigher than I.' Where is 
the Rock?** 

This is enough to moye our sympathies yery 
deeply. A yearning snch as this is like a heart 
foil of the desire to love without any object 
around which to twine the tendrils of its affec- 
tion. But Jesus not only said, **Be of good 
cheer,*' but he opened the fountain of inexhaus- 
tible refreshment : '' I hare overcome the world." 

But to some even this, the greatness of the 
conquest of Jesus, may be melancholy, remind- 
ing them only of stupendous moral heights to 
which they never can attain ; and they murmur, 
" How can I find good cheer from Christ having 
overcome the world? I am in slavery to the 
woiid. That is the fact that dispirits me. The 
conquest of Christ only serves to show my shame 
the more broadly. It pours a Drummond-light 
on my moral defilement ; and I wonder not that 
the accusers of the woman slunk away while he 
wrote on the ground, * being convicted in their 
consciences.' O, the sight of such a Victor 
makes our bondage a most awful thing ! That 
he has won,* does nothing to cheer me, and I am 
like poor Peter when he cried, ' Depart from 
me! for I am a sinful man, O Lord!' Thy 
presence makes my chain more galling, the iron 
eats deeper into the soul. Thy conquests are 
not mine, O Lord." 
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This is real feeling, but beyond certain bounds 
it is morbid and unhealthy. A good man's con- 
quests should always cheer us by showing, the 
attractions of virtue, the possibilities which lie 
before us, the ends which may be achieved by 
resolute and determined discipline. The soul 
struck almost dumb by the contrast of saintly 
purity with its own sins, is an acceptable sight 
to God. It bespeaks a heart that really loves 
virtue, that can appreciate the beauties of holi- 
ness, that feels the greatness of the contrast 
between what it is and what it woidd be. But 
to have this the only feeling, is to wrong our 
nature and to turn a holy feeling into a kind of 
spiritual envy — a desire to have without effort, 
like the man who growls at fortune as he beholds 
the wealth of others, because he is too indolent 
to think, invent, work, and persevere, as others 
have done in overcoming the same world that 
lies around him. 

The loftiest cheer is the sight of the conquests 
of the good, impelling to like aspiration and 
endeavors. Jesus woidd cheer his discij^des by 
prompting the feeling that what he had done in 
contact with the world they could do. This 
gives pertinency to the union of ideas in his 
words: ''Be of good cheer; I have overcome 
the world." 
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Christians are apt to limit the good cheer of 
the Gospel to its revelations of immortality, but 
the grand fact is, we can best entertain the &ct 
of immortality by daily nurturing the spirit of 
C^irist overcoming the world. The best cheer 
comes only to those who overcome the world. 
This plants them above the mountains, and no 
hill can fSsdl to bury their hopes. Of immor- 
tality the sacred poet has well said, 

/ r << The thought of that amazing bliss should ctyMiani joy 1 
\J^ create;" -'* 

and indeed it should, but it does not, and why ? 
Because of the low state of soul, by which we 
are like an untuned instrument, over whose keys 
even a master's hand may pass, but which can- 
not win forth the best harmony. The hand has 
not lost its cunning, but the keys have connec- 
tion vrith discordant wires; and just so, the 
Gospel remains as fresh and great and powerM 
and glorious as when the first-fruits were har- 
vested ; but the mind swayed by sensual, gross, 
material, and debasing aims offers no connection 
by which the genius of Christianity can come to 
Ihe heart of the man. 

Here, then, is the lesson: The call of the 
Christian religion is to the soul asking in its 
best moods for moral animation and spiritual 
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hope, and its word is, " * Be of good cheer,* and 
the one reason given is, * I have overcome the 
world*' The world has been baffled in all its 
arts, and though now, with death before me, I 
may seem to be its victim, yet I am really its 
conqueror/* 

Surely appearances seemed against Jesus, but 
it was to no outward conquest to which he made 
allusion. That was reserved for the future ; and 
he turned the thought to the soul, and seemed 
to say, " All conquest is nothing which leaves 
the mind unbent, and I prove my royalty of soul 
by not yielding to the outward terrors and allure- 
ments which would fain make me swerve firom 
duty and God." 

Here, then, is the great question. How did 
Jesus overcome the world ? What are the 
means attainable by us to secure the good cheer 
which animated him ? Did he overcome the 
world by one great burst of energy, one mighty 
uprising of will, as when the spring rains sweH 
the river and the impetuous current bears all 
before it ? No ! The power of moral conquest 
came out of no whirlwind, no storm, no sudden 
fire. To make one desperate spring — to lay 
hold, once for all, on something held out and 
called Religion, is but a little matter in compar- 
ison with a steady multiplication of little attain- 
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ments — one imagination after another brought 
into captivity to Christ. Too many wish to 
shake off all after duty by at once becoming 
life-Members of the Church by the payment of 
a single sum of experience ; they want to have 
the payment " done with ; " and they have little 
sympathy for a religion that makes its good cheer 
dependent on daily offices of religious devotion 
— a constant aspiration and endeavor to have 
the spirit of Christ applying to every minute 
portion of life. They cannot be cheered by the 
process of Christ's overcoming the world. He 
did not do it by one great battle, nor two ; and 
there is significance in all the devotional acts on 
record in the Gospels, as where he found the 
gpirit of calm endurance in Gethsemane, not by 
one prayer, but three; and though these were 
but the same words each time, yet they had a 
now meaning and power as the soul grew strong 
and serene. " Though he was a Son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered." 
He found life's best cheer was loyalty to God ; 
and "my meat," he said on one occasion, "is 
to do the will of Him who sent me, and to 
finish his work." 

There is no mystery in this matter of overcom- 
ing the world. The Christian life is a life of 
intelligible endeavors lying within the sphere and 
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the ability of all. The great aids of Jesus were 
the aids we may all secure. The spirit of God 
waiteth on all ; and " if any man lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally, 
and upbraideth not." And this wisdom shows 
the grand method of successfiil endeavor to be. 
Meditation, Prayer, and Action. 

By Meditation we gather up our faculties and 
strength. We measure carefully the foe that is 
before us. We contrast our self-hood with the 
greatness of complicated agencies embattled 
against us, but it is only to remember, " Greater 
is He that is in you, than he that is in the world." 
We are then impelled to Prayer, and we take 
hold of the electric chain which transmits the 
fire of heavenly energy, and God is our strength 
and very present help. And then we are ready 
for Action — the action of a regenerated because 
consecrated will — a will strong only for good, 
and the soul puts on a cheerful courage, and the 
tribulations of the world become but as the waves 
that are dashed aside by the steamship which is 
borne on by an internal force — a force that once 
slimibered in the earth where the well-springs 
had sent the waters up. 

No cheer is so good as this. None revives so 
thoroughly and lastingly. 
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THE ITALIAN PEASANT-GIRL. 

I TAKE my basket on my arm. 

With luscious firoits all brimming o'er. 
And straitway seek the market-road 

I'ye travelled many a time before. 
For I must toil and I must add 

Bright ducats to my slender dower. 
Ere Guide comes to claim my hand 

Whep next the almond is in flower. 

For he is poor, and 'twere a shame 

If I, a maiden young and strong, 
Sbould bring him nothing but myself — 

My comely &oe and blithesome song. 
For love, though warm and true as ours. 

Must still with daily food be fod. 
And gold, a little, must be had 

To furnish well our board and bed. 

So I, for our low Tine-clad cot, 

WUl gather up a little hoard ; 
I'll earn me linen white as snow. 

And delf-ware for our lowly board. 
And for my hair — for Guido likes 

To see me always neatly drest — 
I'll earn a handsome silken snood. 

With shining ribbons for my breast 
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So then, when oomes the happy time. 

And blooms the ahnond white and red, 
I'm ready, with my little dower, 

My Guido any mom to wed. 
For we, beside the Tiber's stream. 

In our own cottage small and low. 
Are sure to live a life of love 

More sweet than palace-dwellers know. 

c. M« 3, 
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HELEN DE RIEMER. 

BT MBS. C. X. SAWYER. 

CHAPTER I. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the period 
when the events of my tale took place, that 
section of Broadway where, sombre, towering, 
and magnificent, Trinity Church now stands, a 
solemn sentinel keeping guard over the ancient 
graveyard at its base, was a far difierent locality 
from what it now is. Could they who, for a 
hundred and fifty years, have in that graveyard 
quietly kept their beds, now come forth for a 
day, how would they in utter bewilderment 
ignore the spot. What could they find in that 
babel-thoroughfare, flanked by palaces, roaring 
with a murmur like that of a distant earthquake, 
choked with omnibuses and carts, haimted by 
ambitious speculators and disappointed office- 
seekers, to remind them of the beautiful over- 
shadowing grove where, habited in the rustic 
garbs of the day, the short gown and petticoat, 
the homespun coat and trowsers, they in their 
little lives were accustomed to congregate ? Or 
what could they behold in the towering fane that 
8 
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now looks down on the vast sea of dwellings 
stretcliing miles around it, to call back the 
memory of that quiet Sabbath sanctuary whose 
aisles were trodden by their feet in the olden 
time ? Even the churchyard itself would puzzle 
them as sorely as anything else, and grope as 
they might among the decaying monuments, 
they would in vain seek their own names in any 
of the half-obliterated inscriptions. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, the 
lower section of the city was in many places 
still lying in farms, and thrifty housewives 
bleached their linen on the grassy slopes that 
flanked the shady path of " Maiden-lane." 

Even as low down as Wall-street a lovely and 
spacious grove still flourished, and was the place 
of all the military parades ; and. here in the cool 
afternoons the inhabitants were wont to congre- 
gate to witness the gay exhibition and listen to 
the wonderful music of the English band. 

The English churchyard, now known as Trin- 
ity, had, however, even then been for many a 
year occupied as a dwelling-place for the dead ; 
and a huge, quaint church, afterwards destroyed 
by fire, had long been the worshipping-place of 
the English residents. 

In the northeast comer of this churchyard 
stood a little dwelling, two stories high, and of 
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a very neat and even tasteful appearance. A 
small stone table and seat, both much resembling 
the headstones not far off, stood before the door- 
way ; neat flower-beds were under the windows 
over whose small diamond-panes the luxuriant 
ivies that covered the house-jfront waved their 
graceful tendrils. 

This dwelling was occupied by an old French 
Huguenot by the name of De Riemer and his 
only child. It was his business to take charge 
of the church-tower, ringing the bell every 
morning for divine service', as well as to give 
the alarm in case of fire. As this was with one 
exception the only bell in the city, it was a 
somewhat important trust. To fulfil it, it was 
his duty to keep watch and ward both night 
and day. This duty, with the aid of two well- 
growD. boys and occasionally his daughter, he 
had since the first erection of the church satis- 
factorily performed. 

A small room directly under the high belfry 
was furnished with a little table, two or three 
chairs, and a little fireplace for the comfort of 
the watchers in severe weather. Another room 
still lower down was used as a bedroom by the 
watchers alternately. 

The little dwelling of the steeple-warden was 
fenced off from the churchyard by a low, light 
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paling which, as well as that separating the 
churchyard itself from the public promenade in 
front, was neatly painted. It was also bordered 
within by flowers of every hue, which were care- 
fully and lovingly cultivated by Helen, — they 
being almost her only, certainly her dearest, 
associates ; and among them she was accus- 
tomed to spend many hours of each fine day. 

CHAPTER n. 

" Wo unto him to whose hands cleave ill- 
gotten gains ; whose coffers have been filled 
with gold treacherously wrung from his brother; 
whose ears have been deaf to the cry of the 
widow whom he hath despoiled ; whose eyes 
have turned away from the tears of the orphan 
whom he has made poor. Wo unto him! It 
shall be ill with him all the days of his life, and 
the gain thereof shall not prosper in his hands 
or the hands of his children that follow after 
him. For, behold, shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? Take heed, therefore, O 
maa, that so thou mayst deal justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God. Amen." 

With these words the Rev. William Vesey, 
the first rector of Trinity Church, one evening 
in the year 1710 closed his service. He paused 
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a moment and looked around, then spreading out 
his hands over the people who were crowded 
about the chancel, and pronouncing a blessing 
to which all responded " amen," he closed the 
sacred volume, and gathering his sweeping sur- 
plice about him, left the chancel. 

The sacristan, who waited with a little lan- 
tern, made way for the rector- between the long 
lines of people, who, hat in hand, reverently 
stood the whole length of the church, respect- 
fully remaining till their pastor had first made 
his exit. As he passed down the living aisle, 
graciously bowing to right and left, his eye met 
that of a man who, his arms crossed upon his 
breast, stood leaning motionless against a pillar. 
His face was well-known to the preacher as that 
of one who but seldom shadowed the door of 
the sanctuary. He was paler than usual, and 
his features bore traces of emotion, but not that 
of a softened or gentle character. His lips were 
firmly prest together, his brow drawn into gloomy 
folds lowered heavily over a fierce and sinister 
eye, that shot a bold, defiant glance toward the 
rector. Mr. Vesey turned away apparently 
without noticing it, but an expression of sorrow 
and pity settled on his fine face, as with eyes 
now cast down he hastily followed the sacristan 
through the respectful crowd* 
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Of the many who were left behind, a few 
remained to kneel awhile on the bench around 
the chancel, but the greater portion immediately 
followed the rector. 

Among the latter was the stranger we have 
mentioned. Wrapping his mantle closely round 
him and slouching his hat over his eyes, he 
strode firmly through the churchyard and turned 
down " the Broadway." The snow creaked 
imder his feet and his breath turned to frost 
on his long, untrimmed beard, but his cheeks 
glowed with heat and anger as, pursued by 
many a shrug and gaze, he followed the south- 
em paling of the churchyard to the end, and 
turning to the right passed through a little gate 
in the rear of the southwest comer of the church- 
yard. This gate opened into a spacious court, 
filled with fine old trees, whose deep shadows 
almost hid the quaint, old house they surround- 
ed, and within which the man now disappeared. 

It was not many minutes before another, a 
tall, well-drest man, paused before the same 
house. He slowly opened the little gate, 
passed through, and closed it behind him; but 
he paused long and as if in thought before he 
lifted the knocker and sent a summons through 
the house. 

It was immediately answered by an old 
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serving-maid, clad in the short gown and petti- 
coat then worn by almost all classes within doors. 

<« Mercy on me ! " she exclaimed, as she held 
the candle in her hand close to his face. " Do 
I see aright? Is this you, Etienne Delancy ? 
What evil spirit brings you here ? God forbid 
that my master should see you." 

^' But he shall see me, Marguerette, and hear 
me too." 

*' No ! no ! Think of his awful anger, and 
what I shall have to suffer for permitting you 
out of mere curiosity to cross this threshold." 

** Marguerette ! " 

*' Don't be angry at me, sir. I may well be 
curious to see again one I have not set eyes on 
for five and twenty years." 

" Five and twenty years ! Truly it is that 
length of time since I last entered this house. 
Yet I could hardly think it, for nothing is 
changed here. You are the same timid Margue- 
rette, just as curious and as honest too, I doubt 
not. But you look a little older and as if you 
had seen trouble." 

"Hem! not much, sir. Mr. Montanie is 
sometimes pretty harsh ; but you know his 
temper." 

" And is he the same furious man he used to 
be when he abused and broke the heart of my 
poor, gentle sister Henrietta?" 
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"Ah, the poor, dear, sweet lady! You did 
right, sir, to take her away from this house. 
She had too much for such a timid little angel 
to bear." 

" Don't make me weep, Marguerette. I want 
to speak with your master. Go and tell him." 

"I, sir?" said the timid domestic, turning 
pale. " Tell me to go up to the top of yonder 
steeple and throw myself down, and I will do it; 
but I wouldn't mention your name to my master 
for the world. Nobody has ever spoken it in 
this house since you took your poor, sorrowful 
sister away." 

"Marguerette!" called a harsh voice down 
the stairs, " who knocked ? Who are you talk- 
ing with at this time o' night ? " 

The poor woman could not for a moment 
speak. At length in a trembling voice she 
gasped out, "A stranger, sir, wants to speak 
with you." 

"A stranger!" repeated Delancy with a 
shrug, and taking the candle from her hand, 
while she sank terrified upon a seat, he strode 
firmly up the creaking stairs. 

" No stranger, Hubert Montanie, seeks your 
house to-night," holding the candle so that its 
full light fell upon his face. " An old acquaint- 
ance, whom for many a year you have not seen, 
would speak with you." 
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Turning pale, Montanie retreated a few steps, 
when Delancy, availing himself of the advantage, 
entered the room, placed the candle on the table, 
and threw his broad-brimmed hat beside it. 

"It is now six and twenty years, sir," he 
calmly but sternly commenced, " since you 
brought my sister, sore against her will, for 
she loved another and a better man, into this 
house. You broke that sister's heart, sir ; you 
calumniated me to my father; by your artM 
lies, you swindled both me and your wife out 
of our paternal inheritance; and even lied us 
out of our father's dying blessing. You became 
possessor of all his property, — and may God 
forgive you as on her deathbed Henrietta did, 
and as I, now that my hair is white and my 
blood cool, also do." 

" I want neither your forgiveness nor your 
presence, vagabond ! " violently exclaimed Mon- 
tanie. " Leave my house ! " 

"I was prepared for this reception," replied 
Delancy, quietly crossing his arms upon his 
breast. "And you may be assured I did not 
come here without much unwillingness. But 
enough of this. I have intelligence to commu- 
nicate to you." 

" Intelligence ! You may keep it to yourself, 
Master Delancy. I desire no intelligence from 
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you. Did you think to find me changed? I 
am not. I hate you as deeply a^ ever. But 
you — years have made your heart an old 
woman's, and you bring here a face that is as 
true a picture of a hypocrite as the Dominie's 
was to-night when he cursed the holders of ill- 
gotten gains. Ha! I can make the blood fly 
into your face yet — curse you !" 

It is impossible to give an idea of the malig- 
nant and sneering manner with which this inso- 
lent speech was uttered. 

" My poor sister ! " groaned Delancy, — " to 
what hands did our besotted father commit your 
happiness ! O, how well is it for her that she 
died!" 

Montanie made no reply to this remark, which 
seemed rather to have been uttered by Delancy 
to himself than to his brother-in-law, and silence 
ensued. After a few minutes, however, Delancy 
calmly resumed the conversation. 

"You know, Hubert," said he, "that your 
wife died a few years after I took her home with 
me to France. But you did not know that she 
bore you a son. This event I kept concealed 
for her sake, for she feared you might rob her 
of her only treasure. Nor could she have died 
in peace knowing he would be brought up under 
your harsh and cruel rule." 
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Delancy paused, but hearing no remark from 
Montanie, and seeing no expression of parental 
feeling on his cold and sneering isjce, he went on. 

"When Henrietta died she desired me to 
bring up your son with my own children, but 
that when he should have attained the age of 
four and twenty and should have become fully 
able to maintain himself in the world, you 
should be made aware of his existence. She 
hoped by that time that your temper and dispo- 
sition would have become humanized and soft- 
ened, and your natural affection ready to be 
awakened." 

Again Delancy paused, but the icy sneer on 
the face of Montanie remained, and still he 
made no reply. 

" Have you heard me ? " he inquired. " Have 
you no human feeling ? " 

A loud sardonic laugh at this moment broke 
from the lips of Montanie, and springing to his 
feet — " Feelings ! " he shouted — " Feelings ? 
Yes, I have feelings, but very different ones 
from what you imagine. Did you think to play 
the fool with them by the miserable romance 
with which you have just been filling my ears ? 
Shall I tell you what my feelings are? Hatred, 
sir ! hatred to you and yours. My greatest joy 
is revenge — gratified revenge ! Do you remem- 
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ber the tall, slender, curly-lieaded, woman-faced 
Huguenot boy that used to sing songs to your 
sister, and that she, fool, thought an angel, 
because his voice was soft and his blue eye 
dared to look love into hers? — the moneyless 
vagabond to whom your father did not choose 
to give his daughter, preferring me and my 
wealth ? Yes, you know him ; and shall I tell 
you why I go to yonder church to hear the 
hypocrite Vesey sing-song his prayers and mum- 
ble his benedictions ? It is that I paay have the 
pleasure of seeing the puling madman that lives 
in the churchyard, go creeping along, muttering 
to himself and starting at sight of me as if he 
had seen a fiend. I have cursed him, and my 
curse has taken effect. For, do you know, that 
handsome Huguenot boy is no other than the 
old lunatic steeple- warden of the English church. 
I like to see him thus ! " 

" Monster !" exclaimed Delancy, "never was 
an angel like my sister wedded to such a demon 
as you ! " 

" Name not the wanton to me again ! " shout- 
ed Montanie with flashing eyes. " Where is the 
boy?" 

At the first words of Montanie, Delancy lifted 
his hand to strike him, but suffering it to fall at 
his side, he took up his hat and turned to the 
door. 
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** Wheare is the boy ? " repeated Montanie, 
grasping his coat. Delancy shook off the hand 
as if it had been a viper, and, looking him sternly 
in the face, replied, " Your son is dead ! " and 
without another word left the room. Hubert 
Montanie stood for a few minutes stupidly gaz- 
ing at the candle, and then, calling angrily to 
Marguerette to fasten the door and go to bed, 
sought his own chamber. 

CHAPTER EL 

Midsummer had come. Helen De Riemer sat 
on a low stool in their little dooryard. She was 
busily engaged in weaving a chaplet of flowers 
that were still fresh with the drops left on them 
by a recent shower, and which she had just 
gathered from the gay beds that lay blooming 
all around her. 

On the stone seat by the door sat her father, 
his head leaning back against the lintel and one 
hand carelessly drumming on the table. A 
massive silver tankard and goblet of the same 
precious metal, their contents remaining un- 
touched, stood before him. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in July. The 
weather through the day had been very hot and 
sultry, but a sudden thunder-shower had passed 
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over, leaving that delicious fragrance and cool- 
ness in the atmosphere so peculiarly refreshing 
after a period of heat and drought. The dense 
shadow of the immense weeping-willow that 
waved its pendant branches over the roof, fell 
half-way across the dooryard, affording a com- 
plete shelter from the sun, and a delightful after- 
noon retreat. The old warden every little while 
imconsciously gave a sigh of satisfaction as he 
sat gazing abstractedly on his child, dreamily 
watching her nimble fingers as they tastefully 
disposed the flowers, and listening drowsily to 
the low, cheerful carol she all the while kept up. 

" How sweet this is ! '* she at length mur- 
mured half to herself as she held the nearly- 
completed wreath to her fresh lips, and then at 
a little distance to observe its effect. " The very 
sweetest I have made this summer, I think ! 
These jasmines are so fragrant, and this bright, 
green periwinkle starred with such exquisite 
blossoms. They always seem to me just like 
Lady Catherine's blue eyes. I think she would 
like this ; don't you, father ? ** And she looked 
up affectionately into his face. 

" What do you say, child ? ** 

" I inquired if you do not think Lady Cather- 
ine would like this wreath ? " 

The old man stared abstractedly in her face. 
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" What Lady Catherine ? " 

" Why, father ! don't you remember ? The 
sweet, pale lady that comes every little while 
and stands by the grave of George Bellamont, 
out good old Governor's son, who died so soon 
after he came over here, poor thing ! They say 
he had been all over the world, father, and seen 
everything. Poor young man ! to think of his 
wandering about so long, and then coming here 
to die ! But, father, it is very beautiful in Lady 
Catherine Graham to take such care of his grave. 
Poor lady ! she must have loved him very deep 
in her heart." 

"Yes, that is it!" said the old man in a 
dreamy tone ; " and so she will love him always.'* 

" Yes, father, so I think. Do you know, I 
can hardly remember the time when she did not 
come here? When I was a very little girl, 
before I had this pretty garden, I remember 
she used to bring beautiful wreaths herself and 
hang them on his monument; and she kissed 
me with tears in her eyes, when I told her I 
would keep the weeds away from the grave. 
And, father, I have never forgotten it ; I like to 
do it" 

"Well, Helen, that's right. But who are 
those men trying to get into the churchyard- 
gate ? Run and open it for them, child." 
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Helen laid her wreath upon the table, and 
opening the little dooryard-gate, hastened 
through to the external one, and admitted the 
strangers. 

The elder of the two was a tall, fresh-looking 
man, somewhat gray, with a fine, clear, open 
eye and a most agreeable expression. His com- 
panion was many years younger, of a slender, 
graceful figure, a bright, cheerful, handsome face, 
which was set off by a profusion of silken brown 
hair. 

Approaching the tower-warden, who rose and 
took off his little round cap, revealing a finely, 
but unequally developed head, prematurely 
white, the elder visitor introduced himself as 
a builder who had been engaged to make some 
alterations and repairs in the tower of the Eng- 
lish church, it having always been addicted to 
leaking. 

" I shall come with my two sons to-morrow," 
said he ; " and will be obliged to you if you 
will see that everything that might obstruct my 
going out on the roof from the inside is re- 
moved." ' 

De Riemer had resumed his seat, and without 
appearing to have heard the stranger's request, 
sat staring him dreamily in the face. 

"My father is not very well," said Helen, 
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limidly but gracefully approacliing. " He does 
not hear you. But I will see that your request 
is complied with. I will myself bid the tower- 
boys remove every obstruction from your way." 

A bright smile beamed on the face of the 
stranger as he thanked her for her civility and 
turned again to her father. 

" It seems as if I had seen you before," said 
the, latter, a light breaking over the dreamy 
expression of his countenance. 

"Yes, my old friend," replied the stranger, 
"you have. We were boys together in Au- 
vergne, and have many a time scrambled among 
the mountains in conjpany." 

" Isn't your name Delancy ? " 

** You are right. I am Etienne Delancy." 

" And Henrietta ? But hush ! hush ! She is 
asleep down there. Don't wake her !" 

" You are mistaken, Hugh ! My sister Hen- 
rietta was buried in Auvergne beside my wife." 

"No! no! She was not. Don't I know 
where her grave is ? " 

Helen instantly laid her hand on Delancy's 
arm, whispering, " Leave my fether his illusion, 
sir, I beg. If you are a brother of the lady he 
mentions, have mercy upon his misfortune. God 
has sorely afflicted us, sir." 

" Perhaps, father," she continued, turning to 
9 
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him, <' the gentlemAa would like to go up and 
examine the tower.'* 

Holding his hand to his brow for a moment, 
De Riemer drew a deep sigh, then seeming 
to have forgotten what had so disturbed him, 
quietly turned to his visitor. 

" Shall we go up, sir ? " 

" No, it is not necessary now. I would rather 
sit and talk awhile with you if you are willing." 

" Certainly ! Helen, bring a tankard of beer 
and a goblet. O, here it is, if you will deign to 
drink with me." 

" It will not be the first time we have drank 
together, Hugh. Let us talk of old times, 
friend. To-morrow I have a dangerous work 
to commence, and who knows what may hap- 
pen? Suppose we send these young people to 
walk a little while we chat. Young folks care 
little for old stories." 

De Riemer assented, but Helen anxiously 
delayed. 

"Is that your daughter, Hugh? By my 
soul! a lovely face, only a little pale. It 
knows how to blush, though, I see. Have the 
goodness, young lady, to show my Paul some 
of the monuments in the churchyard. He is 
but a stranger in this country, and has never 
seen them." 
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Helen looked at her father, still delaying. 

"Go, my cMld," said he; "go now, and 
entertain the young man awhile." 

With a friendly but somewhat sad smile, 
Helen now led the way into the churchyard, 
and they were soon winding among the graves 
that lay scattered around them. As they went 
on, Paul observed that those lying nearest the 
tower- warden's dwelling were nearly all of them 
brilliant with flowers. 

" I like to plant them there," said Helen in 
reply to a remark of Paul. " It makes the 
churehyard cheerful, and I often think the spirits 
of those who sleep beneath them are not insen- 
sible to the offering." 

" Some have believed that it is so," said Paul 
in good English, but with a slight foreign accent. 
** But be it as it may, it is a very pleasant faith. 
Whose grave is this ? — a friend's ? " 

Helen had hung the wreath she had until now 
carried on her arm, upon a slender shaft of brown 
stone standing at the head of a grave which was 
surrounded and adorned with far more care than 
were the others. 

" No," she replied ; " it is the grave of our 
late Governor's son, who died many years ago, 
while I was a mere child. I never saw him, but 
the feithful affection that a beautiful lady cher- 
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islies for his grave is very toucliing, and I prom- 
ised to keep it always in summer bright with 
flowers." 

"Was he her husband?" inquired Paul, 
stooping to draw aside a slender shrub that 
partially hid the inscription. 

"O, no! Read. You will see that he was 
immarried. It only states that he was a brave 
officer who had served his country faithfully and 
had visited many lands. People even say he 
was never attached to the lady who has loved 
him so long and truly." 

" It must be worse than death to love Hruly 
and not be loved in return," said Paul after a 
pause. " I could never endure it. I would fer 
rather see one I loved borne to the grave than 
that she should slight my love." 

" How can you say so ? " said Helen, shudder- 
ing. " How could you feel so dreadfully ? " 

Paul looked steadily in Helen's face. " I do 
feel so, by heaven! I have never yet truly 
loved. Yet something within tells me that love 
without a return must be the greatest torture 
man can suffer." 

Helen shook her head and walked silently on. 
Paul followed. It was some minutes before the 
conversation was resumed; even then it was 
scarcely more than in monosyllables, and Hel^i 
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^as glad to find herself again at the little gate 
of her father's dwelling. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Meanwhile the two old friends, who for more 
than twenty years had not met, sat silently 
opposite each other. Mingled and strong feel- 
ings were agitating the breast of Delancy, quiet 
as he seemed. No man could be more unde- 
monstrative than he ; he expressed very little ; 
when thoughts were crowding through his brain, 
various, distinct, and vivid as the pictures 
through a magic-lantern, and his heart was 
reflecting all good and noble and honorable 
feeling, then was oftenest the time for him to 
seem most cold and apathetic. The softer, the 
sadder his mood, the more flrmly he closed his 
lips. 

To De Iliemer, on the contrary, expression 
was a necessity ; his thoughts and feelings must 
have words, and it often happened that, even 
when he believed himself alone, this strong 
tendency led him to talk aloud. He spoke 
energetically, passionately ; and, being fre- 
quently overheard, it was no wonder he ac- 
qidred the reputation of being insane. Insane 
he really was not, but perhaps often hovered 
on the brink of insanity. 
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As he now sat opposite his old friend, he was 
evidently moved by the memory of the past. 
Yet it was with a softer feeling than was his 
wont. A gentle expression, tender and sweet, 
stole over his face, and he two or three times 
murmured the name of " Henrietta." 

"I never knew what had become of you," 
Delancy at length observed. " You disappeared 
from Auvergne about tte time my sister married, 
and I never heard from you afterwards. How 
came you to take this miserable post of tower- 
warden ? " 

The gentle look vanished from De Eiemer's 
face at this question. All its muscles quivered 
as he half-audibly answered, 

" Was not she his wife, and did not they live 
in sight of the tower- windows behind the church? 
I heard that the old man who kept the tower 
wanted an assistant, and that a younger man 
was needed. I shaved my beard ; I exchanged 
my velvet doublet for a common blouse ; I cut 
my waving hair; I carried a knotted stick 
instead of my sword; and knocking at this 
very door, offered my services as assistant to 
the old tower-keeper. He was morose and ill- 
tempered, but miserly, as well; and the low 
wages I proposed operated in my favor, and in 
three days I was installed assistant-warden. It 
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was all I wanted. I could sit all day up in the 
tower looking down upon that house, while a 
viper seemed gnawing at my heart, and my 
cheeks grew pale and thin. I took almost sole 
charge of the tower. I sent the boys to bed, 
and sat there gazing down into the lighted win- 
dows before which she sometimes passed, and a 
glimpse of her rewarded all my watching. She 
never saw me. She never knew I had crossed 
the ocean just to watch her shadow. All at 
once she disappeared, and a whisper went abroad 
that she was dead. Then I fell sick, and Jeane, 
the old man's daughter, a good girl, nursed me 
and tried to comfort me, averting every hard 
word from her father when she could, and 
screening my deficiencies, which were many, 
when I got well. She grew to love me, as was 
natural. Her father died, and because I cared 
for nothing else, I kept the place, and feeling 
grateful and pitying her loneliness, I married 
her." 

"Honorably done!" exclaimed Delancy, com- 
pelling his voice to be cheerful, and hiding the 
emotion visible in his face by lifting the tankard 
to his lips. 

" Very honorably ! " repeated Mr. Vesey the 
rector, who at this moment joined the two 
friends, and who had overheard the last remark 
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of De Riemer; "and God blessed the nnion, 
though she early died, for Helen was its fruit." 

At this moment Paul and Helen entered the 
little gate and approached the gentlemen at the 
door. But scarcely had De Riemer's eye fallen 
upon Paul, than with a loud cry he sprung up 
and threw himself, like a hungry wolf, upon the 
young man. The latter had sufficient presence 
of mind and strength to ward off the danger, 
while Delancy seized the old man and held him 
with a giant's grasp. He struggled for a few 
moments, when his strength left him, and they 
carried him into the house and laid him upon 
a bed utterly deprived of consciousness. 

Half an hour afterwards, Paul and Delancy, 
accompanied to the little' gate by the good rec- 
tor, took their leave. 

" Why do they suffer the insane old man to 
continue in this service ? " inqidred Paul. 

" He performs it admirably," replied Mr. 
Vesey, " and no one until now has had occasion 
to complain of him. I cannot imagine what 
there is in your appearance that could excite 
him so. If they should deprive him of the 
privilege of taking charge of the tower and of 
occupying this little dwelling, it would break 
the old man's heart." 

" But his poor daughter I who protects her 
against his insanity ? " 
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" He loves her most tenderly, and would 
never hann her. Besides, my dear Paul, you 
know every one has his protecting angel. Good 
evening, gentlemen. Much success to your 
morning's undertaking ! " 

" Good-night, sir ! " said father and son, and 
the gate closed behind them, and Mr. Vesey 
re-entered the little dwelling. 

Delancy walked through the churchyard and 
down Broadway without speaking. His coun- 
tenance was very serious, even sad. At first 
Paul endeavored to awake his father from his 
thoughtful mood by pleasant remarks by the 
way, but seeing his attempts were fruitless, he 
also subsided into a reverie, in which the figure 
of Helen occupied the foreground. 

CHAPTER V. 

The vestry of the English church had been for 
sometime desirous of raising a weather-vane to 
the point of their spire, but as machinery for 
operations of. this kind in New York were then 
very imperfect and the undertaking dangerous, 
the steeple being one hundred and seventy-five 
feet high, it had been from time to time deferred. 
The recent arrival from the south of France of 
Etienne Delancy, a man who many years before 
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had distinguished himself in New York hy his 
skill as an architect, revived the subject. Flaws 
and leaks also having for a long time been 
observed in the tower and steeple, he was 
applied to to take charge of the whole matter, 
which for a large sum he agreed to do, ahd the 
fifteenth of July appointed for its commencement. 

The work proceeded. The staging up the 
sides of the tower and the lofty steeple, was 
after many difficulties completed, -and the re- 
pairs commenced. The injuries, however, were 
found of a far more complicated and serious 
nature than had been supposed, and two months 
had gone by ere they were completed. 

The morning at length came when the weather- 
vane, a colossal angel, trumpet in hand, and in 
the attitude of flying, was to be lifted to its 
place and firmly secured. It was an exciting 
moment. A crowd early collected along the 
" mall " in front of the church, extending as it 
increased on all sides and for a considerable 
distance. 

By a large comer-window in his own private 
room, looking steadily up to the tower, sat 
Hubert Montanie ready to catch the first steps 
of the process and watch it to the end. The 
early September sun was shining through the 
clear window-panes and across the nicely-sanded 
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floor, but he cared little for its beams. The 
busy hum of the crowd which continually wa- 
vered to and fro before his house, interested him 
somewhat, and he curiously awaited the, moment 
when the work of the bold master-workman 
shoidd be achieved and the hearty hurrahs of 
the people close the ceremony. 

Presently the door behind him softly opened, 
and Mr. Vesey entered the room. Montanie 
slightly touched his smoking-cap, and very 
coldly saluted him. 

" A rare visit, sir ! " 

" I hope not an unwelcome one," replied the 
rector. 

"Sit down, sir!" 

Like Montanie, Mr. Vesey sat sometime si- 
lently watching the movements of the three 
figures on the steeple. 

"Do you, know, sir," he at length carelessly 
inquired, "that the master- workman yonder is 
your brother-in-law? He is in a dangerous 
position." 

** I hope he will break his neck," was the civil 
reply of Montanie. 

" Fie, sir ! that is a heathen wish. You ought 
to be ashamed of it. I hope it did not come 
from your heart." 

Montanie gave a scornful laugh, but made no 
reply, and Mr. Vesey quietly resumed. 
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"His two sons are with liim. No one else 
would undertake it, it is so dangerous. See 
how like three little points they look on the 
staging. . It must be a frightful depth below 
them ! If one of them should chance to lose 
his balance, he would be inevitably dashed to 
pieces." 

Montanie turned his head indifferently. 

" I wonder," the rector continued, " Delancy 
dares risk the lives of both his sons in this way, 
though I heard the other day that one of them 
was only an adopted son." 

"Ah!" said Montanie, just glancing at his 
visitor, and then looking out of the window 
again. 

"He is a very handsome young man, with 
blond hair and blue eyes, and about twenty-four 
years old. See, it is the one with a scarlet 
sash." 

" Blond hair and blue eyes ! " repeated Mon- 
tanie thoughtfully. 

" See there ! one of them appears as if floating 
in the air. Frightful! He is setting up the 
cross above the weather-vane." 

"I am dizzy," said Montanie, turning from 
the window, and commencing to pace the room. 

Mr. Vesey took no notice. " When the cross 
is secured," he quietly went on, " Delancy will 
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sound a trumpet, Jean, Hs son, \dll drink a 
glass of wine to the health of King Charles, 
while Paul will fire off a pistol. Step this way, 
sir. Do you see that slight balcony running 
quite out into the air? They are to swing 
themselves out to that and sit down." 

"It is a foolhardy scheme, by heavens ! It 
is — " At this moment the people gave a tre- 
mendous shout. 

"It is done!" exclaimed the rector. "De- 
lancy is swinging himself out first. Look ! look ! 
Montanie. It is a fine sight." 

" The sun blinds me. I cannot look ! " 

" There goes his son Jean, safe ! One spring 
carried him quite out on to the narrow plank. 
Ha! Paul hesitates." 

Montanie grasped the back of his chair. ^ 

"Delancy is looking around for him. Do 
you perceive ? " 

" No ! " murmured Montanie. " Everything 
swims before my eyes." 

" He reels ! he reels ! " cried the rector, look- 
ing Montanie full in the eyes. 

" Who reels ? " inquired the latter, turning 
pale as death. 

" Paul ! " was the quiet reply. 

" My son ! " gasped Montanie, and fell sense- 
less in his chair. 
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At this moment a trumpet soiinded from the 
steeple, a pistol-shot was heard, and a thousand 
voices echoed again and again Delancy's signal 
of success. The master now waved a broad and 
handsome banner, and another long and loud 
hurra greeted the national flag of England. 

What passed afterwards neither the rector nor 
Montanie observed; but ere the oft-repeated 
cheerings had ceased, the door burst open and 
Paul entered. When Montanie awoke to con- 
sciousness he was in the arms of his son, whom 
he silently clasped to his breast. Mr. Vesey 
lifted his eyes to heaven and disappeared. 

CHAPTER vr. 

During the two months occupied in repairing 
the tower of the English church, the acquaint- 
ance of Paul and Helen had made rapid pro- 
gress. Every day afforded some fresh opportu- 
nity or excuse for a few minutes' conversation. 
Now a new flower had blossomed, a root needed 
transplanting, an inquiry was to be made in 
relation to the progress of repairs, and before 
either was aware, the dawning affection had 
ripened to a perfect fruit. 

When at length they did open their eyes to 
the mutual fact, the evident friendship of Do- 
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kncY and Hagk De Kiemer fainished ample fuel 
to feed the sweet dreams and hopes of the future. 

Often duzing this period had the tower- waiden 
eooonntered Paul on the winding-stair and in 
the churchyard, and always with a tender, child- 
like smile. He seemed wholly to have forgotten 
the emotion the first sight of him had occasioned, 
and to look with a gentle sadsfsLCtion on the 
erident pleasure experienced by Helen in his 
aodety. 

Delancy had communicated to Mr. Vesey the 
hd of Paul's being Montanie's son, and had 
confided to him the task of TuaVing it known to 
his &ther, and securing his acknowledgment of 
his child. The good rector anxiously pondered 
the matter, rightly judging that no ordinary 
conTersation would produce the slightest effect 
on so hard and unfeeling a man. It must be 
only by some extreme and sudden measure that 
the desired result could be obtained. 

Th^ dangerous undertaking whose fortunate 
issue we have described, presented the needed 
occasion. How successfully Mr. Vesey employed 
it we have seen. Its immediate effect on Mon- 
tanie was disastrous. It confined him to his 
bed, utterly prostrated ; and for six days Paul 
was kept night and day by his side, not oven 
during the time seeing Helen. 
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That bis new-found father was dear to him as 
the uncle who had watched over his whole life, 
is not to be supposed. On the contrary, the 
violence of his temper and manner displayed 
even now and to him, was a continual check to 
the affection he might otherwise have felt. But 
he was his father, and it was now Paul's most 
earnest desire to reconcile the two beings near- 
est to him in blood, if not absolutely in affection. 

On the sixth day, while Montanie slept, Paul 
slipped quietly out and directed his steps rapidly 
towards the warden's dwelling. As he was 
^ entering the gate the rector met him. 

" Where are you going, young man ? " he 
inquired. 

" To see the warden and Miss Helen." 

" And for what purpose ? " 

" To tell them I am Montanie's son." 

" Young man, do no such thing. Never men- 
tion it to De Riemer." 

" Why not, sir ? I wish both him and Helen 
to know it." 

" My son, heed my advice and keep it to 
yourself. If De Riemer should ask you the 
question, then indeed you must speak the truth, 
at all hazards. But he is a sick man, and as 
such must be treated." 

Paul shook his head. " You think the intel- 
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Kgence would injure Mm. Why? Tell me, 
sir. I have indeed heard that he hates my 
father, but he may be reconciled. Ah, sir ! your 
influence is great ; you are good and wise and 
just. Mr. Vesey, hear me. I love Helen." 

" You love Helen De Riemer ? Unfortunate 
young man ! You must suppress that love." 

"Never, sir! never! My father is affluent. 
I am his only son. ' Helen is dearer to me than 
the world ; and you, reverend sir, will reconcile 
all things. God will surely bless your efforts." 

" It is in vain, Paul ; utterly in vain. If you 
were what I until within these few days supposed 
you, Delancy's son, I would marry you to Helen 
with my whole heart, for a better maiden never 
lived. But to the son of Montanie never would 
De Riemer give his daughter." 

" You are the son of Montanie ! " shouted De 
Riemer, who had stepped behind Paul unob- 
served. " Leave my house, then, this instant ! " 

"De Riemer!" 

" Back, I say ! " screamed the infuriated old 
man as Paul seemed about to enter. " Back ! 
you shall never cross this threshold alive." 

" Sir, you are beside yourself. Why are you 
thus angry with me ? I love your daughter." 

" I would rather see her dead than in your 
arms. Begone, I say ! " 

10 
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" Paul ! Paul ! " cried the rector. ^^ I entreat 
you, go ! " 

" I cannot, sir ! I cannot ! Mr. De Riemer, 
be not revengeful. Forget — " 

" Forget ? no ! I cannot forget. I will not 
forget; Your father — may the curse — " 

The frenzied old man at this moment seized 
a spade that stood by the door, and would have 
hurled it at the head of Paul had not the rector 
stayed the movement and wrested the weapon 
from his hand. Instantly turning to Paul — 

"Remove yourself, Paul, at once!" he ex- 
e]Udmed. 

" What has my father done ? Let him speak 
out, sir," said the young man with an indignant 
voice. But, taking him by the shoulder, Mr. 
Vesey pushed him from the door. 

" Paul ! " he authoritatively repeated, " I 
command you to leave this instant ! " 

Paul slowly obeyed, but turning as he reached 
the gate, he saw De Riemer led pale and ex- 
hausted into the house. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In our variable climate and in the latitude of 
New York, the days from the middle to the 
close of October are generally the most delight- 
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ful in the whole year. The rich and heavy foli- 
age of the forest has then taken on its most 
gorgeous and varied colorings ; the dark but 
inodorous flowers of the later autumn, so glori- 
ous in hue, are then in full prime ; the. little 
purling, meadow-rills, not yet swollen by the 
autumn rains, give out a peculiar ringing mel- 
ody, and twinkle pleasantly in the soft, dreamy 
haze of the Indian Summer. 

Helen sat on a balcony of the tower, dreamily 
watching the morning mist as it wound slowly 
up from the hills and meadows that lay spread 
out, still green and beautiful, before her. The 
sun was just rising and shone through the hazy 
atmosphere full upon her face and flgure, in 
both of which a great change had taken place 
since we last saw her. 

She had lost much of the soft roundness of 
outline as well as freshness of color, which had 
made her so beautiful. Her eyes had acquired 
a brilliancy and depth, as well as moumfulness, 
which, while they added to the spirituality of 
her expression, startled like a suggestion of 
early death. A bright spot glowed in either 
cheek, and as she leaned her head against the 
railing of the balcony, frequently gave a slight 
cough. A fresh, cool breeze was blowing up 
the bay, and Helen drew her shawl closely 
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around her. By and by, in a low, dreamy 
voice, she began to sing : 

In the gray ohuroh-tower. 
Where the death-bells ring. 

At the sunset honr 
To myself I smg ; 

And I think as the son 

In the west goes down. 
And leaves the world in gloom. 

So, soon shall I sink 

Down the dark, cold brink 
Of the wave that flows into the tomb. 

In the gray chnroh-tower. 
Where the joy-bells ring. 

At the sunrise hour 
To myself I sing ; 

And I think as I 

In the eastern sky 
Behold the sun ascend. 

So I shall rise 

In the heavenly skies 
To a day that shall know no end. 

" Miss Helen ! " said a low voice at her side. 

Helen turned, and Gabriel, one of the tower- 
boys, stood by her with a small bunch of asters 
in his hand. 

"I have brought you the last wild-flowers, 
Miss Helen." 

"The last, Gabriel?" 
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" Yes, Miss Helen. There will be few more 
this Ml. The asters are the last." 

*' Thank you, good Gabriel. You have been 
hi for these. But you will remember me when 
the winter is gone and the spring returns, and 
will gather the first flowers of the season for 
me ? You will not forget, Gabriel ? " 

^' No, indeed. Miss Helen. I will search in 
the warmest nooks as soon as the snow is gone, 
and you shall have the very first." 

" That is well. Do not forget. And do you 
understand, dear Gabriel, that they will be 
wanted for a grave ? " 

The boy started back and his face grew ashy 
pale. 

" O, for the good God's sake. Miss Helen, do 
not say that again," he exclaimed vehemently, 
crushing the cap he held in his hand. ^^ Think 
of your poor old father ; of all who love you ; 
and of the young gentleman, Mr. Paul — ah, 
heaven ! whom you have forbidden ever to see 
you again." 

Helen continued silently ^gazing on the rising 
Sim, and the morning wind quickly cooled the 
sudden but faint blush that mantled on her 
cheeks. 

" Miss Helen," resumed Gabriel after a little 
pause, " I had something to say to you." 
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" What is it, good Gabriel ? " 

"You see I did not come merely to speak 
about the flowers, but — " 

" What then, Gabriel ? Does my father want 
me?'' 

"No, Miss Helen. On the contrary, he is 
sound asleep below, for James has the day-watdi 
to-day. Somebody wishes to speak with you." 

" With me ? " said Helen, apprehensively* 

"Young Mr. Montanie, Miss. He has not 
seen you for so long — not since the day you 
told him you would obey your father's comma&d 
and never speak to him again." 

" And I will obey him," said Helen, pressing 
her hand tightly upon her heart. 

" You will ! " exclaimed Paul, emerging £r6m 
his hiding-place. " O, Helen ! Helen ! you are 
colder than ice, and either your love was all 
hypocrisy or your present calmness is." 

" Hypocrisy ! " repeated Helen, with a sudden 
flushing of the face. " How cruel and unjust ! 
Because I do not rave like you, you think I feel 
little pain at our separation. Because I obey 
my father, you think me imfeeling. Look at 
these faded cheeks, and tell me that I do not 
suffer. O, Paul! with every day's nearer ap- 
proach to my final goal, deception grows more 
and more hateful to me. As the earth fftdes 
fast away, so do all its delusions." 
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" Helen ! " exclaimed Paul, turning pale and 
drawing her tenderly to his breast. " Yon ar6 
thinking of dying. O, forgive me my hard, 
cruel words, and do not, do not talk of death ! *" 

" Death ! " repeated Helen with a tender 
smile — "what do you find so dreadful in the 
word ? To die is sweeter than to sleep. When 
your whole frame is faint and weary, what iss 
there so welcome as rest? You woo slumber 
to your eyes then, forgetting that while yoii 
sleep the hours of life are fleeting fast away. 
We sleep here only to awaken for a brief day 
to new cares and sorrows. But to die, is to 
awaken for eternity, where no cares or sorrow* 
can oppress us more. It is merely to step 
beyond the circle of earthly hopes and fears tb 
a fruition of endless peace. 

" And do you think it nothing to leave all 
you love behind you ? " 

"And what is it? The path which I am 
treading all must tread. Many who were dear 
to me have already reached its close. All whom 
I love must, sooner or later, follow me. And 
then the reunion ! Do you ever think of that ? 
The reunion in that world where all shall be 
purified from every earthly stain. You art 
silent. Why do you not answer me ? Yon 
weep that we must separate. Think, my Paul, 
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in that liappy world whither I go, we shall never 
separate again. There our love will not be for- 
bidden, and all that seems so dark to us now 
will become clear." 

Helen threw both arms around Paul's neck, 
while Gabriel, his face covered with his cap and 
pressed close against the railing, lay softly sob- 
bing. Crushing down the anguish that was 
swelling in his bosom, Paul silently drew her 
still closer to his heart, and she soon quietly 
resumed. 

" You have yet a bright and attractive path 
before you. You are skilful and have talent. 
You will become a distinguished architect, and 
will see many happy days. Do not interrupt 
me, Paul. Leave me these soothing thoughts. 
Do you remember your remark the first time we 
met ? — * It must be a greater grief to love and 
not be loved in return, than to bear a loved one 
to the grave.' " 

" O, do not remind me of those rash, unfor- 
tunate words ! " 

" Unfortunate ? wherefore ? You have loved 
me and I have loved you with a love that was 
well-nigh idolatry. And now it is better as it 
is. Our love could never bring us happiness in 
this world, for it has been blasted by a father's 
curse. Hush ! it is the clock strikes seven, and 
father will awake. I must go. Farewell ! " 
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" Helen, give me those flowers." 

" These flowers ? They are the last. But 
take them, my Paul ; when you look on them 
think of me and of our love." 

She tossed him the flowers and went down. 
Paul prest them to his lips, placed them in his 
bosom, and turned to Gabriel. The poor youth 
still sat leaning against the railing in the same 
place where he first sank down. Laying his 
hand kindly on his shoulder, Paul bade him 
good morning, and glancing quickly around, 
hastened down stairs. 

Assuring himself that he was alone, the poor 
tower-boy threw himself on the floor, and with 
a wild sob prest his lips to the spot whereon 
Helen had stood. The sacristan in the church 
below gave the usual signal for ringing the bell 
for morning service, but in vain. The iron 
tongue remained motionless. For the first time 
Gabriel forgot his duty. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

It was a dark and stormy December night. 
Helen and her father sat in the little sitting- 
room of the church-tower listening to the howl- 
ing of the wind that ever and anon roared round 
the steeple, rocking it to its foundation. James, 
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the elder of the tower-boys, was below sleeping 
off one of the drunken frolics to which at rare 
intervals he was addicted, and Gabriel was in 
the cottage confined by illness. 

De Riemer had long been manifesting a 
growing restlessness, and Helen perceiving itj 
languidly opened the Bible and began to read 
aloud from the Psalms. Her voice was sweet 
and low, and for a time it seemed to produce 
its accustomed effect of soothing her father*8 
troubled mood. He buried his face in his hands 
and sat still. 

" The Lord is my Shepherd,'* said the young 
girl. " I shall not want. 

" He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

" He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake." 

" Helen ! " suddenly interrupted the old mail 
as she was turning another leaf, " shut the book. 
Do you not hear how this howling storm contra- 
dicts aU that ? Do you not hear how it rattles 
at every door and knocks at every window, as 
if it would force an entrance for some unwelcome 
guest? Whew! What is that?" And he 
started up and stared with a keen, scared look 
into a shadowy comer. 

Helen sighed. 
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" It is cold here, fether. The fire is nearly 
ont. I will put on more wood." 

Clasping the lids of the Bible, she slowly rose, 
and the fire was soon burning cheerfully. But 
Helen's heart was heavy. She sat gazing in her 
father's restless, averted face, until she could 
bear it no longer. Then suddenly throwing her 
arms about his neck, 

" Speak your care, dear father," she exclaimed. 
** Tell your child what ails you." 

For a few moments De Riemer gazed vacantly 
in the face of his child, then circling her slender 
waist with his arm, 

" Helen," said he, " are you afraid of me ? " 

" I love you, father." 

" But do you not sometimes fear me ? " 

" Father, I love you ! " 

His look changed. 

" Love is a sweet word, Helen. It is full of 
joy and delight ; of anguish and regret." 

" Yes, father, of blessedness and despair." 

" Poor child ! What know you of the sweet 
dream?" 

" I, father ? Enough to know how happy yet 
how woful it may be. Enough, too, to feel how 
blessed must be that hereafter where love that is 
forbidden here may live forever." 

" Hereafter ? " exclaimed the old man, holding 
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her at arm's-lengtli and gazing fixedly in her 
fiwe. " You are too young to tHnk of that ; yet 
how pale and thin you have become, Helen ! 
What is the matter, my child ? " 

"Nothing, father, that should distress you," 
she half-bitterly replied. 

The suddenly-awakened care died as suddenly 
away, and the old man's thoughts subsided into 
their former channel. 

" Yes, it is a sweet dream, but I awoke from 
it and was gray. It is sweet, but its fruit is 
bitter. For me it bore hatred and revenge." 

Helen grasped his hand. " Banish both, dear 
father ! Too long already have you nursed them 
in your heart. If Montanie injured you and 
• robbed you of one you loved, she has long been 
in her grave, and you should forgive now as you 
hope to be forgiven." 

" I will never forgive him ! Child, he killed 
your mother ! The blow was for me, but it fell 
upon her, and she died ! " 

Helen reeled against the armchair and gazed 
fearfully in her father's face. 

He stood in the middle of the room, his eyes 
fixed and glaring, his lips murmuring inarticu- 
late words, his left hand outstretched as if ward- 
ing oS some danger, and his face fast assuming 
an ashy paleness. 
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" Father, wliat is it ? '* and she shook his ann 
and drew her hand over his face, leading him to 
the armchair, into which he sunk, drawing as he 
did so a long, deep inspiration, and gazing in her 
face as if just awaking from sleep. 

The heavy hammer of the clock struck mid- 
night. Helen silently counted the strokes, and 
throwing a large fur mantle over her shoulders, 

" Father," she said, " I will make the rounds 
of the windows. I have better eyes than you. 
You are unwell, and it is dreadfully cold." 

She opened the door, and taking the lantern, 
went slowly up the narrow stairs to the upper 
windows. Placing the lantern on the little table, 
she prest her brow close against the western 
panes. It was intensely dark, but through the 
drifting snow she became aware of a reddish 
light which gradually extended and increased. 

** Father ! father ! Fire ! " she screamed. 

De Riemer was instantly on the alert. He 
hastened up, and seizing the bell-rope, " Where, 
where, child ? " he asked. 

" Just back of the church, father, but which 
house I cannot see." 

De Riemer hurried down again, and smiting 
the door of James with his fist, " Get up, you 
dnmken booby ! " he called. " Get up and cry 
fire ! Do you hear ? " 
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There was no answer, and with a single thrust 
of the foot, he forced the door, and dragged the 
stupified boy from bed. Then snatching the 
speaking-trumpet from the chair, he reascended 
to the upper room. 

" O, father ! " cried Helen, " Montanie's house 
is burning ! " 

" His ? " exclaimed the old man, removing the 
trumpet from his lips and withdrawing from the 
open window, while a demoniac smile covered 
his face. 

" Let it bum, child ! Let it burn ! " 

" Five minutes more," cried Helen in deadly 
fright, " and it will be too late to save them. 
Father, see the flames are kindling fast in the 
upper story. They will be biirned in their beds. 
Why do you look so, father ? This is no time 
to dream. Cry fire ! fire ! Ring the bell ! " 

Unheeding her frenzied appeal, the old man 
clapped his hands and laughed aloud and danced 
aroimd the little room, every feature distorted 
and frightful. Though terrified at the sight, 
Helen snatched the trumpet from his hand, and 
quick as thought applied it to her own lips and 
uttered the cry of " Fire I fire ! " with all her 
strength. But in the next instant her father 
had wrested the instrument from her hand, hurled 
it through the window, and gone down stairs. 
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A moment of despair passed over her, and she 
sunk powerless in a chair. But the red glare 
was now shining through the windows, and with 
a strength that for one so delicate and feeble was 
well-nigh supernatural, Helen sprang to the 
bell-rope, determined to ring the alarm herself 
until James should come up to relieve her. But 
in vain, when breathless and exhausted she every 
few minutes was obliged to pause, did she listen 
for his footsteps. In his drunken stupor he 
heard neither her despairing calls nor the hol- 
low, irregular booming of the bell. In vain 
the exhausted girl looked towards the darkened 
stairway for her father's return to relieve her 
distressing efforts. He did not come, and save 
the roaring of the storm and the irregular boom- 
ing of the bell above her head, all was still 
silent. The harsh bell-rope wounded her tender 
hands, and twenty times she woidd have sunk 
exhausted to the floor had not the increasing glow 
renewed her strength and her frantic exertions. 

Suddenly the welcome cry of " Fire ! " from 
twenty voices arose in the street. It was min- 
gled with shouts for help, oaths, screams, and 
curses, a confused and babel uproar. 

Helen's heart beat wild with joy and exulta- 
tion ; a strange dizziness came over her ; the 
bell-rope glided from her hands ; and she sunk 
lifeless to the floor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A lovely morning succeeded the tempestuous 
night. The atmosphere was clear and bracing, 
and over all the town the snow lay white and 
dazzling in the cloudless sunshine. 

As the clock struck nine, Paul entered the 
little dooryard of the warden's cottage, his arm 
in a sling, and his face pale and anxious. Softly 
stepping into the house, he listened at the en- 
trance, but hearing no sound, opened first one 
door and then another, and finally proceeded 
quietly up stairs. The dead silence alarmed 
him, he knew not why, and he stood unknowing 
what to do next, when a door opened, and Ga- 
briel came out. 

" Where is Helen ? " Paul anxiously inquired. 
Gabriel laid his finger on his lips and motioned 
him to be silent, but Paul more anxiously re- 
peated the question. Opening a side-door, Ga- 
briel pointed to a bed on which lay De Riemer, 
pale and motionless, his features distorted and 
unnatural. 

" What has happened ? " inquired Paul, more 
than ever alarmed. 

" You see, sir, James got into bad company 
yesterday," whispered Gabriel, " and came home 
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SO drunk that he had to be sent to bed, though 
it was his turn to watch. I was sick, and Miss 
Helen would not allow me to sit up, though I 
insisted on doing so. So she kept her father 
company up in the tower." 

" Go on ! Fast ! " urged Paul. 

** I do not know how long I had been asleep 
here, when I heard something that soimded like 
the clang of a bell. I lay and listened half- 
asleep, but the strokes were so slow and faint I 
thought it must be the clock striking midnight, 
80 turned over and went to sleep again. After 
awhile I woke again, and the same bell was 
ringing faintly, feebly, as if a little child pulled 
the rope. I wondered at my master*s unskilful 
hand, when, all at once. Miss Helen came into 
my mind. With one spring I was out of bed, 
had rubbed open my eyes, and the fire-light in 
my room was bright as day. I hurried on my 
clothes and woke Martha, and all the while that 
dreadful bell kept on ringing its feeble strokes, 
every one of which went to my heart. I hurried 
out and up the tower, which was as light as — *' 

"Quicken! qidcken! for heaven's sake!** 
exclaimed Paul. 

" Well, just as I reached the top of the first 
flight, I heard such an insane laugh it fairly 
made my blood curdle. I looked in the direc- 
11 
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tion whence it came, and there on the west bal- 
cony stood my master, dancing, clapping his 
hands, and shouting like some delighted child. 
If the fire seemed to die away a little, he would 
blow with his mouth to make it bum faster; 
and when it flared up, he would scream with 
joy. I was struck dumb at first, but presently 
went and led him in, and shut the door behind 
him." 

"And Helen?" 

" The bell had entirely stopped. I ran up 
to the upper room, but as I went in I stumbled 
against something on the floor. I looked. 
Good heaven ! It was Miss Helen lying sense- 
less by the bell-rope, and surrounded by fresh 
blood." 

" Blood ? " gasped Paul. 

" Blood, sir ! Yes, strike me, for I am the 
cause of it all. I should never have allowed 
Miss Helen to sit up. James is nearly dis- 
tracted ; but it is too late ! Strike me, dear 
sir, but do not let me see you weep !" 

"Where is she? Where is my Helen?" 
hastily inquired Paul, who had listened in per- 
fect agony to every word of the slow-speaking 
Gabriel. 

" I took her up and carried her out on the 
west balcony. You must have seen for a long 
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time, sir, that she had a lung disease, and then 
the night-air and the dreadful exertions, — O, 
sir, it* will be her death. She is on the balcony 
now, sir. She would stay there.'' 

"Helen! my poor Helen!" and in another 
minute Paul was at the well-known spot. 
Wrapped in a large shawl, Helen sat leaning 
against the railing, looking down upon the 
ruined house. The cold morning air lifted the 
damp locks £rom her forehead, and her slender 
form shook with cold. 

"Helen! my sweet life!" exclaimed Paul 
with a voice of anguish. She turned and ut- 
tered a hint cry of joy ; she strove to rise, but 
strength was denied her ; and sinking wearily 
back upon the little bench, her hands fell heavily 
at her side. 

Paul sat down beside her, and drawing her to 
his breast uttered a thousand loving and endear- 
ing words. He chafed the cold hands he held 
in his, he pressed them to his lips, his cheeks, 
and in that sad hour all the thoughts and feel- 
ings so long suppressed, all the love and anguish 
of his heart, were told. 

O, how sweetly they fell on the ear of the 
dying girl ? Her pale cheeks flushed, her face 
turned lovingly to his shoulder, and she looked 
up into his eyes with an expression of tender- 
ness and sorrow that no words can describe. 
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" Paul," she at length faintly began, " you 
must accustom yourself to the thought of losing 
me. I have been long ill, and recent events 
have rapidly developed my disease. But what 
of that? I could never have been your wife. 
Our fathers' hatred placed a gulf between us, 
and now my path draws to its close. I have 
but a few more steps to take, and I shall have 
reached the goal to which all are hastening." 

At this moment Helen observed that Paul's 
arm was in a sling. Starting, she inquired if he 
were woimded. 

" A trifle, dearest. The fire broke out in my 
fether's room, where he had been burning papers. 
His bed took fire ; he could not help himself, 
and the fire was far advanced before I was 
aroused. Bursting open his door, I carried him 
out, but as I left the house a burning beam fell 
on me. My father is very grateful. O, Helen ! 
I feel new hopes, for I have won his heart. He 
is weak, but I hope in no danger. He has sent 
for Mr. Vesey, and has bid me return in one 
hour to hear the secret of his and your father's 
hatred to each other." 

"How?" exclaimed Helen, every feature 
blanching with alarm. "Don't listen to him, 
my Paul ! What avails it to know the cause 
of their hatred, when your father is dying, mine 
is insane, and I — " 
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"Helen! Helen!" interrupted Paul, "you 
axe beside yourself ! Be calm ! " 

" Not trntU you promise by our love and by 
our mothers' souls not to listen to your father's 
confession. Promise !" 

" I do promise ! " 

" Now I can die in peace. Our fathers' guilt 
is atoned for, and their secret rests in my breast." 

She sank on Paul's breast exhausted ; a vio- 
lent cough shook her slight frame ; and when 
she removed her handkerchief from her lips, it 
was stained with blood. 

" It is too cold for you here, my darling," 
said Paul trembling in every limb. " Come, let 
us go down into your own warm chamber." 

"Let me stay here, Paul; I breathe better 
here. Let me remain a little longer." 

" Not now, dearest," entreated the young 
man, and he led her carefully down the winding 
stair. 

Wrapping his cloak about her, with one arm 
around her slender waist, he carried her across 
the snowy churchyard to their little dwelling, 
and into her own warm chamber. There com- 
mitting her to the care of the faithful Martha, 
and promising to return as soon as possible, 
Paul again sought the bedside of his father. 
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CHAPTER X 

Paul found bis father considerably worse tban 
wben be left bim. Marguerette was standing 
over bim wben be entered, but, wbispering bim 
that tbe pbysician bad forbidden conversation in 
tbe room, went immediately out, and Paul was 
left alone witb tbe sick man. 

Bestlessly, and witb low, troubled moanings^ 
be tossed &om side to side, evidently becoming 
worse every moment. He took no notice of bia 
son, but after a wbile murmured tbe name of tbe 
rector, and Paul immediately sent for bim. 

He was soon tbere, and Montanie seemed to 
revive. 

^^ Eepeat tbe dose of your sermon on ill-gotten 
wealtb,^' wbispered be. 

** My son," quietly re^ed tbe rector, " bow 
can I remember words spoken a year ago ? Hear 
wbat I bave written to-day. 

" Put your trust in tbe Lord, for be is good. 
Yet is be just, for be punisbes. He punisbes 
because be would restore. He would restore, 
for be is merdful and loving. He is merciful 
and loving, for be forgives. He will not be 
always wrotb, lest tbe spirit sbould fail before 
bim and tbe souls tbat be bas made. Tbe Lord 
is just and good. Blessed be bis boljr n ame ! ' 
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« Amen ! '' lesponded Montanie, Hnkiiig bis 
hand in that of the rector, while his ejres sought 
the &oe of his son. The look of gloom had 
vanished from his features ; a smile, such as few 
had ever seen upon his lips before, hoTered 
around his mouth; and uttering a long, low 
sigh, Montanie was no more. 

Several hours went by, and the melancholy 
offices in the chamber of the dead were completed. 

Paul wrapped his cloak once more about him, 
and went out. A leaden cloud was over the 
sky, and the snow-flakes were fast piling the 
earth, as he hastened through the churchyard to 
the tower-warden*s dwelling. 

The outside door was ajar ; he entered, but 
paused suddenly in the little ball, for he heard 
the voice of Mr. Vesey in an adjoining room, 
apparently at prayer. It soon ceased, when, 
pushing the door aside, Paul hastily stepped in. 

Helen sat leaning back in an armchair, pale 
and motionless ; Martha and Gabriel were 
kneeling at her feet, their faces deluged in 
tears; Delancy stood silently looking out of 
the vrindow. 

*' Helen ! " said Paul, pushing aside the rec- 
tor, who stood slowly turning the leaves of the 
prayer-book. 

^' And she rests in peace. Amen ! ** solemnly 
concluded the rector. 
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'* Dead ! " groaned the young man, dropping 
at her feet, and taking her yet warm hand in his. 

There was no reply, and the loud sobs of 
Martha and Gabriel alone broke the deep and 
awful stillness. 

" Arise, my son, and compose yourself," said 
the minister after awhile, lifting the head of Paul 
from the lap of the departed girl. " This is a 
solemn day to you. But come and obey her 
last request. Close the beautiful eyes, never 
more to open in this world." 

Silently and with a face as pale as the dead 
before him, Paul arose to his feet, and fixed a 
long, long look upon all that remained of the 
fair young being that had been dearer to him 
than all the world. What passed in his bosom 
none might tell. At length, with a deep but 
smothered groan, he prest his lips to the marble 
brow, gently laid his fingers on the violet lids, 
and the meek blue eyes closed for the last time. 
Without a word the young man then drew his 
mantle across his face and hastily left the house. 

The wandering reason of the tower-warden 
never returned, and he soon after followed his 
child. Helen was buried near the grave she had 
so long and so tenderly beautified. 

Early the next spring her grave became sud- 
denly bright with early flowers, planted by some 
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unknown hand. These, as weeks and months 
went by, were constantly replaced by others as 
their season came. The rest of the graves had 
lost their loving keeper. 

The neighbors attributed this friendly care to 
Paul; but one bright midnight in autumn a 
watcher by the sick saw Gabriel kneeling at the 
side of the grave, weeping and tending its flowers. 

A simple stone was erected by Paul, whose 
path was long and prosperous. 

After a century and a quarter had gone by, 
this stone, the memorial of one so good and 
loved, was still standing. But time had oblit- 
erated its inscription and undermined its foun- 
dation, and when the erection of the present 
church made it necessary to disturb it, it was, 
with many others, removed from the churchyard. 
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Alone, yet not alone am I ; 

They commune with me still ; 
The world is all shut out ; they oome 

My sotQ with joy to fiU. 
Alone, yet not alone am I ; 

My God doth guide my way ; 
Still by the hand he leadeth me. 

Nor leadeth me astray. 
I see the heavenly land beyond 

That seems so dark to thee ; 
I see, I hear the angel band. 

That wait to welcome me. 
The harp is ready for my hand. 

The crown attends my brow ; 
In my Redeemer is my strength, — 

My Happiest Pays are now." 
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QUEBEC. 

Fair, storied city of the rugged North ! 

Snently eHeeping 'neath the heights that o'er 

Thee frown ; whose bristling fortress guards thy shore, 

Beady to send the thundering warning forth 

To all thy foes, or bid the cannon speak 

In stixring welcome to the flag that seeks 

In peace to wave beside thee. 

From the days 
Of strifb and warfiure, as I thoughtful gaze 
Upon thy semblance, comes the noble tale 
Of the braye hero who in battle fell 
Upon the plains of Abraham, the shout 
Of Yictory on his Ups, as life ebbed out. 
<* I thank my God and die content ! " he cried ; 
And with a smile the gallant Wolfe then died. 
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GUIUK-SOUI. 

BY BSV. W. S. BALCH. 



The character of a people is in part determiiied 
by their pleasures. Where manly and athletic 
sports in the open air are chosen^ or a love of 
mountain scenery is cherished, or indulgence 
sought in what invigorates the physical system, 
quickens the circulation, and cheers the mind, a 
race may be found strong and resolute in the 
pursuit of whatever improves and ennobles hu- 
man nature, and gives freedom, prosperity, and 
permanence to national institutions. But when 
the pleasures of a people are sought in low and 
vicious indulgences, in narrow halls and mid- 
night revelries, where every luxury becomes 
insipid and unbearable except when sustained 
by the application of foreign stimulants, virtue 
and integrity will be found on the wane, and 
worthlessness, disorder, and ruin will follow 
soon after. And this is true of individuals, 
commimities, and nations. History is full of 
lessons upon this subject, and the experience 
and observation of most men bear accordant 
testimony. We have, therefore, only to learn 
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the kind of pleasures sought and practiced by 
an individual, to form a safe estimate of his real 
character and foretel his future condition. The 
same is equally true of a nation. It becomes, 
therefore, an object with the observing traveler, 
who takes a broad and comprehensive view of 
men and principles, to study the pleasures of a 
people, as well as their religious, intellectual 
or warlike spirit and preparations, in order to 
judge correctly of their character and continu- 
ance. No matter how brilliant the achievments 
of the past, or how fair the prestige of the 
present, without reform, ruin is inevitable if 
their pleasures consist in low, narrow, and 
vicious thoughts and practices. 

The Turks are an easy, indolent, and volup- 
tuous people. The fierce war-spirit of their 
ancestors is well nigh extinct, and the arts and 
comforts of peaceful industry have never been 
cultivated to any extent amongst them. Their 
highest ambition is unrestrained indulgence in 
pleasures purely animal, which cost them neither 
mental nor bodily exertions. They pride them- 
selves most, like fops in all lands, drones in all 
hives, on their ability to do nothing. They are 
masters ; all others slaves. They think them- 
selves superior in every thing, and treat all others 
as inferiors and dependants, no matter what the 
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relation or how small or great the actual distinc- 
tion in intelligence and moral worth. Not only 
are all Christians looked upon as inferior and 
insignificant, as infidels and dogs, but those of 
their own creed fair little better if descended 
from other races. Neither their philosophy, nor 
their religion, nor their domestic and social 
habits, stir and expand their souls with one really 
noble thought or generous feeling, or awaken at 
all the spirit of improvement. Theirs is the con- 
dition wherein some among the more progressive 
nations would chain the world, and keep it 
where it is, lest it shall go wrong. They are 
supremely selfish, exclusive, jealous, and over- 
bearing ; it is the gift of ignorance and indo- 
lence to make all men so. He alone who labors 
to deserve a competence by honest toil and per- 
severing industry, knows how to enjoy, with a 
grateful heart, the blessings of prosperity. 

The highest conception of honor and happi- 
ness in the Turkish mind is formed amid the 
dim and drowsy visions of his harem. Through 
the fumes of his nargillai, scented with fragrant 
pastils, he gazes upon the languid and sensual 
features of his Circassian women, listens to the 
soft music of the guitar, and dreams of the 
heaven of his Prophet, where he shall be blessed 
with a hundred houris, infinitely more beautiful 
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than his last-bought wife, as the reward of his 
constancy to the Islam faith. He has no idea of 
progress, and so forms no plans of improvement. 
Perfectly satisfied to be left undisturbed in the 
enjoyment of his indolent luxuries, he cares 
nothing for the world's changes, nothing for the 
stirring activities of outside barbarians, but pa- 
tiently awaits the revelations of Fate. 

All the arrangements of the Turkish home 
correspond with this condition of mind. There 
is a lightness and a luxury in every thing about 
him. The outside of his dwelling, and the inte- 
rior arrangement ; his dress, his manners, his 
associations, all his habits of life, indicate his love 
of ease, and indolence, and careless pleasures 
which admit no change, seek no improvement, 
and suggest no idea of cultivated taste and en- 
larged views of the aims and ends of human life. 

Three or four miles up the Bosphorus, close 
on the eastern bank, is a beautiful green vale, 
through which flows a small rivulet of limpid 
water, called the Guiuk-Soui. There are many 
springs of great celebrity all along either shore 
which the Greeks call ayasma, "holy wells." 
They have long been thought to possess great 
sanctity for the curative properties of their wa- 
ters ; being capable of healing all manner bf dis- 

12 
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eases, both of soul and body. Shzines have 
been built near many of them, dedicated to some 
patron saint, where may be seen daily many de- 
votees offering their prayers and their vows to 
obtain the blessing of health, and the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

Two of these places are famous with the Turks ; 
the Barhyses, or " Sweet Waters of Europe," 
situated at the head of the Golden Horn, and 
the GuiUK-Soui, or ** Sweet Waters of Asia; " 
by some called the "Heavenly Waters." To 
one of these places it is customary with the 
nobility and gentry to repair, during the warm 
months, on the afternoon of Friday, the Moslem 
sabbath, for amusement and recreation. Many 
of the " common people " follow their superiors, 
to participate in the rural pleasures of this week- 
ly picnic. 

A former Sultan built elegant kiosks, (sum- 
mer houses), at each place, to which he frequent- 
ly retired to jKractice archery and rifle-shooting, 
and to indulge in various sports, some of them 
very coarse and indelicate. The kiosks remaia, 
but the present mild and amiable Sultan rarely 
visits them, never for such lunusements as were 
formerly practiced there. 

As these are the best peaces to see the beauty, 
and fashion of the Turkish metropolis, our pwty 
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Tesolv^ to avail themselves of so favorable an 
opportunity to observe the fashions, customs, 
and pleasures of this pleasure-loving people. 

It was a soft and beatifal day. The early 
autumnal sun shone warm and sweet on the 
magnificent scenery of Istamboul. A grander 
landscape can not be foimd upon the face of the 
whole earth, and never was it seen under aus- 
pices more favorable than on the morning of 
that day. The sere leaves of the few scattered 
trees, the arid desolation spread over the sur- 
rounding hills, the pale and suggestive appear- 
ance of the few floating clouds, — all was in har- 
mony with a city and nation in decline. The 
Bcenery was perfect, as a whole. From the roof 
of our hotel in Pera, we could look out over a 
wide range of the most beautiful and wonderful 
scenery ever presented to the gaze of mortal 
man. There seemed no limit to the vision, so 
pure was the atmosphere, so clear the skies of the 
Orient, on that calm sweet morning. Along the 
steep side-hill, close under us, and spreading off 
either way, lay the portions of the city called 
Tophan^, Pera, and Galata, below which, in the 
bottom of the basin, sleeping in soft silence, lay 
the Golden Horn, bearing on its then quiet bo- 
som, innumerable vessels, large and small. From 
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the other shore rose the city proper — Istambonl, 
dwellings, bazaars, baths, mosks, street above 
street, dome above dome, and tall, slim, white 
minarets, like needles sewing earth to heaven, 
towering far above all, whose summits were just 
then wreathed in the first red rays of the rising 
sun ; and from their lofty balconies, in loud shrill 
tones, the Muezzins were sending forth upon the 
balmy air, in Islam's name, the call to early 
prayer. Turning slightly towards the east, the 
beautiful gardens of the Seraglio, Sublime Porte, 
Divan, Palaces, Kiosks, nine kichens, mews, 
and other buildings met the eye ; then the dark 
current of the Bosphorus, sweeping by the 
mouth of the Golden Horn, and pouring its im- 
mense floods, collected in the far regions of the 
north, into the quiet Marmora between Seraglio 
and Chalcedon points. The nine immense war- 
ships, constructed by American art, lay at anchor 
in the stream, idle and indolent as the people for 
whom they were built. Then Leander's, or the 
Maiden's Tower, built on a solitary rock in the 
midst of the waters, and, beyond, the mosks 
and dwellings of Scutari, backed by the tall, 
dark slim cypress trees which grow amid the 
four hundred acres of human graves. A little to 
the right of these, the eye wandered out over the 
placid surface of Marmora to the Islands of the 
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Blest, or, further on, to the lofty range of Asiatic 
mountains, crowned by the hoary head of Mt. 
Olympus decked with a turban of everlasting 
snows. Inland there is not much to attract, on 
either continent, save so far as the palaces, vil- 
lages, and castles, are traceable along the line of 
the Bosphorus, as it rolls proudly down from the 
Black sea, to its more genial home in the south. 

It was 12 o'clock. The Sultan issued from 
the grand portal of his summer palace, at Bes- 
chik-Tasch, mounted on a noble Arab charger, 
richly caparisoned, and proceeded slowly up the 
street to the Mosks, where he was to worship 
that day. He was modestly attired in a blue 
fix)ck coat and flowing pants, with a simple red 
fez upon his head, such as is commonly worn by 
Greek as well as Osmanli, except his had a gold- 
en crescent on the crown, larger than usual, to 
steady the pendant tassel. He wore a modest 
display of golden lace, for a Prince ; a single 
cord thrown over his right shoulder, with the 
imperial cypher, and a few other royal trinkets 
on the left breast, and a sword hanging losely 
by his side. His countenance was mild, rather 
sickly and effeminate. He bowed civilly to the 
multitudes, and graciously received the petitions 
offered him as he passed. He was preceded by 
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the Royal Band, and attended by some of the 
dignitaries of state. A double file (^ soldiers 
were drawn up on either side of the street along 
which he passed, more for the comfort of his 
passage, than the protection of his person. 
Mussulmans all love and revere their sovereign 
as a holy man of God. 

We left the Sultan to go in state to his prayers, 
at the call of the Muezzin, whose shrill, sonorous 
voice was heard above all the din and bustle of 
the city and the crowd. Turning down to the 
quay, we engaged a caique to take us over to the 
GuiUK-SoTJi. Many other large and splendidly 
decorated caiques were seen issuing from various 
parts of the city and taking the same direction. 
Some of them were canopied with carved and 
gilded wood, screened by silken stuffs, and pro- 
pelled by a dozen oars against the strong current ; 
these usually contained women or men of the 
" nobler sort," but never both in the same boat, 
except the rowers and the eunuchs who attend 
the former. 

We landed on the humble quay, along which 
several caiques were already moored, and amused 
ourselves awhile in watching the arrival and 
landing of others, and in gazing with highest ad- 
miration on the splendid scenery on either side 
of the Bosphorus. There is not, probably, a 
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more giand and lovely landscape in all the East. 
The celebrated poet, Malheni, gives it the prefer- 
ence over the beautiful plain of Damascus, the 
eharming meadows of Obolla, near Bussora, the 
sweet plain of Sogd, and the delightful valley of 
Schaab Bewan, in South Persia. From the point 
on the south, the most admirable panoramic view 
is presented to the eye, reaching from the dark 
Euxine to the gay Marmora, &om the Cyanean 
rocks to the Islands of the Blest ; and taking in 
the whole extent of the Bosphorus, with its 
seven bays, and indented shores, studded all 
along with romantic villages, and gray old castles, 
a wonderful union of nature and art, of grandeur 
and grace, of the majestic and the beautiful. Vain 
were the attempt to describe the separate or col- 
lective beauties of hills and dales, of bights and 
bays, of meadows and springs, of dark cypress 
groves and light rose beds, of roaring currents 
and lisping streams, of gilded kiosks and marble 
fountains, the confusion o£ masts and towering 
minarets, of cupolas floating in air, and caiques 
cleaving the waters, of currents and counter cur- 
rents, of promontories and lakes through which 
the mariner at each new turn finds himself trans- 
ported to a new sea, encircled by magic banks. 
History recalled the past, carried the miuji far 
back into the twilight of romance, when the 
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bold Argonauts, passing cautiously by, ven- 
tured into the dark waters in pursuit of the 
Golden Fleece, and Jason returned, chased by 
Medea through the Symplegades, with the loss 
of his rudder, but bearing the fine wool of Col- 
chis; whence another article of traffic is now 
brought to the Aurut Bazaar ; fair maidens for the 
service of lucky or lawless saints of Islamism. 
Two continents and two seas lay before the 
vision in the bond of tranquil beauty, and the 
present recalled the past, robed in the memories 
of its thousand dark and damning deeds of igno- 
rance and superstition, and gave inklings of a 
brighter and better future ; when a region so 
richly endowed by nature, shall no longer en- 
dure the curse of a cruel and oppressive govern- 
ment, but enjoy the light of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty and equality. 

It was not long before a large company of all 
sorts of people had assembled on the lawn. The 
Turks arranged themselves on mats spread in 
the shade of the trees, the women near the foun- 
tain, the men on the other side of the grounds ; 
the unsociability and jealousy of the latter al- 
lowing no familiarity or recognition between the 
sexes. Those who arrived in carriages remained in 
them, while a large number of outsiders, Greeks, 
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Armenians, Circassians, Jews, Franks, and others, 
men, women, with unveiled faces, and children, 
collected promiscuously on a platform, apparently 
erected for the purpose, where various tricks, 
sports, and feats of legerdemain were carried on, 
and singers, musicians. Almas, or hired dancers, 
and the Medak, or professional story-tellers, kept 
up a jargon of confusion, which, however, suc- 
ceeded so far in its ohject as to attract the Turk- 
ish ladies and elicit an occasional approbation 
by way of a bucksheesh. 

The men sought their pleasure in a less excit- 
ing and more dignified way. They in no case came 
within a dozen rods of the women, who formed 
the most numerous portion of the assemblage. 
They were seated crosslegged, a la tailleurj on 
their rich mats, from which no one scarce stirred 
during the afternoon. All smoked the nargillai 
or chibouk, almost constantly until they arose 
to depart. Some amused themselves at back- 
gammon, drafts, or dice, usually in silence ; but 
most seemed pleased with perfect idleness. None 
engaged in argument or lively conversation ; in 
fact it may be doubted whether a Mussulman has 
any topic of thought which needs discussion. 
Fate solves for him all questions, and stolid sub- 
mission becomes his highest aim and duty. He 
is troubled with no books, none but the Koran, 
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and that he usually hires read or recited, as 
some men do their prayers, to save himself the 
trouble. Until the last Sultan decreed it, no 
books or papers were allowed to be printed, 
because the Koran was written and printed on 
paper, and that was regarded as a sacred material. 
The Koran is the book of law and religion ; and the 
Ulema is the orthodox expounder of both. No 
other constitution or law, civil, or social, or reli- 
gious, is needed for them. They can not under- 
stand how Christian nations can have two gov- 
ernments at the same time, one for the soul, the 
other for the body. Their religion is the stan- 
dard rule for their whole conduct. Yet, fatalists 
as they are, the world as often goes wrong with 
them as with others. Nobody is more jealous, 
and none so rash in condemnation, or cruel in 
punishment, of what they deem a wrong, or a 
barrier to their ambition. They will accept no 
insult, bear no injury unredressed; but they 
find a justification for every act of their own 
cruelty and oppression in their doctrine, that it 
is all the will of Allah! Comfortable belief; 
both sides are in their favor. 

The women were more lively and cheerful, 
and seemed less content with their idleness ; but 
being within vision-range of their lords, towards 
whom they cast an occasional glance, they dared 
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give little license to their natural vivacity 
and tongue-enjoyment, — a great deprivation for 
woman. The elder and more honorable ladies 
were seated on mats, the younger sitting or 
Standing behind, and serving them. Some were 
attetided by lean or lubberly eunuchs, who ap* 
{>eared to stand sentinel over them. Many of 
ikem smoked the chibouk occasionally — none 
racked the nargillai — taking a few whiffs and 
passing it to the next. Each family was by it- 
self, consisting of from two to seven wives, 
besides the attendants ; but we were assured the 
whole harem was rarely ever all present, for 
some Turks have a dozen or twenty wives ; the 
Sultan has thirty-six — one a coal-black Nubian, 
Tery beautiful, it is said, a present from the 
Pasha of Egypt, for whom he has built a palace 
near the hill Bulgourlou, not far from this place ; 
a fresh one is added every year to the imperial 
harem, on his birth day ; each, if possible, more 
beautifrd than the last. There is a marked dis- 
tinction between the wives; those who have 
borne sons are called Asseki, and are more 
honored than the Odaliques, over whom they 
domineer with a jealous watchfulness, especially 
if the latter are more beautiful, and favorites with 
the husband. Few children were present ; some 
came from Scutari and the neighboring villages. 
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in carriages, out of which they were not taken 
for recreation. It is said the presence of chil- 
dren often causes jealousy and wrangling among 
the wives, and they are therefore left at home. 

The carriages are of rude construction, but 
serve very well to illustrate what really consti- 
tutes " Oriental luxury." A box constructed of 
planks is laid on the axle-trees of high wheels 
without springs, over which is erected a wooden 
canopy, supported by pillars at each comer, 
leaving oval apertures on each side, and before 
and behind, which are screened by fringed cur- 
tains of richest stuffs, which dangle loosely as 
the vehicle jolts along the rough roads. The sides, 
pillars, and canopy of the gayer sort are elabo- 
rately carved and gilded ; but many are roughly 
painted in arabesque. On the floor, mats are 
spread, upon which are seated as many wo- 
men and children as can find a place, their heads 
appearing just above the sides when the curtains 
are withdrawn. These carriages, called arrhuhas^ 
are drawn by oxen or buffaloes, lead by a cord. 
From the yoke a slight rod is made to bow over 
the back of each ox, by being fastened to the 
tail which is drawn up to meet it ; from this bow 
is suspended a profusion of silken tassels of the 
gayest colors. The faces of the oxen are stained 
with henna, like the hands and feet of Egyptian 
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women, and numerous amulets of blue beads are 
strung around their necks to keep off the evil- 
eye, which all Eastern people so much dread. In 
such carriages travel the harems of the Turkish 
nobility, and the Sultanas of the Sublime Porte. 
As there are virtually no carriage roads the lux- 
ury of such traveling is better imagined than 
enjoyed. They are usually attended by eimuchs 
who precede and follow them, or go on either 
side, more to guard the inmates from seeing and 
being seen than from being injured. 

Between the men and women, and communi- 
cating freely with both, were dispensers of little 
luxuries and various kinds of refreshments. 
Among them the sou-gee, or water vender, was 
most prominent with his sonorous cry of sou, 
sook sou, "water, cold water; "* all true Mos- 
lems are strict temperance men by the law of 
their Prophet. But the tchorha-gee, was there 
with his sherbet, and the yaourt-gee with his 
bowl of sour milk, which their tradition says 
was the food of the disowned Ishmael, the great 
progenitor of Mussulmans, when his sad mother 
bore him from the wrath of her rival, and has 
been used as an Arab luxury ever since. Strabo 
mentions it as a common beverage in his day in 
the Taurican Chersonesus. But most prominent 
among them was the confectioner with his greasy 
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sweets mounted on a tray whicli he hore on bis 
head, and placed upon a tripod, carried under 
his arm, whenever he found a customer. He 
had various preparations, suited to the tastes of 
the people, or, more properly, to which the tastes 
of the people have been suited, for most of thc^ 
confections were Ui from suiting our palates. 
The most common was composed of floured nee 
made into a jelly and kept in a large mass, hut 
cut into slices, on call, with a silver shovel, and 
scented with attar of roses, or other perfume. 
Another article was composed of common flour 
mixed with honey and olive oU. They had 
pastes of various kinds, formed of the inspissated 
juices of diflerent fruits, as grapes, flgs and prunes. 
The best and cheapest article we saw was on 
sale by the ooxoom-gee^ who sold a pound of the 
most delicious grapes for flve paras, less than a 
cent 

Our attention was particularly directed to a 
very home article — boiled com, served to the 
ladies on the ear, cold and without seasonii^. 
By experiment we found it the toughest kind of 
eating. What most interested us was to see 
how the women would dispose of it without 
removing their veils, having imderstood they 
never did so in the presence of gentlemen. They 
did it, however, and without the least apparent 
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reluctance. In &ct ike yasmac is little more, at 
present, tlian an article of fashion. It consists 
of thin white lace, one part wraped single and 
<do8e about the forehead, the other about the 
^use from below the eyes downward, the two 
meeting between the eyes and ears, and the whole 
•serving rather to set off than to hide their bean« 
ty. Who ever heard of a handsome woman 
wearing an article of dress to hide her beauty ? 
It was a source of regret that we had not 
some ears of fresh American sweet com, ** hot, 
all hot," to present to the fair ladies, who 
seemed to relish so well this miserable dhoorra 
shamee, served them by the ill-favored hucksters 
who enjoyed so much of their confidence and so 
many of their smiles. 

We saw nothing of that shyness attributed to 
Turkish women, by some travelers. They ap- 
peared as &ank and fearless as becomes modesty 
in any nation, and much more approachable than 
the men. They seemed to comprehend the mo- 
tives of strangers, and were by no means averse 
to our studying their character, by an observa- 
tion of their conduct and dress as well as their 
personal appearance. Many of them were hand- 
some, some really beautiful. One was pointed 
out as the belle of the city. She may hccoe been 
80 ; her features were regidar and fine, and her 
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complexion clear, almost transparent; but she 
has grown of late quite too corpulent for a 
beauty, unless it be after the model of Reubens. 
She seemed not wholly unconscious of her posi- 
tion gained by her personal attractions, and her 
bearing was such as to detract from the real ad- 
miration of what properly belongs to woman — 
modesty, without which none can be beautiful. 

In one of the families, stationed behind two 
elderly women with very ugly faces, were two 
Georgian girls of exceeding beauty. One of 
them attracted my attention as a perfect model. 
She might have been eighteen. Her counte- 
nance was most perfectly moulded ; her skin soft, 
clear, fresh, not so white as to be pale and sick- 
ly, but of that lively, transparent cast which 
denoted good health ; her forehead was high and 
intellectual; her eyes, dark, soft, and modest, 
but wanting in that sparkling vitality which in- 
dicates high intelligence, keen wit, and freedom 
of soul; her figure was charmingly proportioned, 
and, attired in the romantic costume of the coun- 
try, her movements appeared easy, natural, and 
graceful. I had before gazed long and admir*- 
ingly on the Venus de Medici, and the Madonnas 
of Raphael, and the most celebrated displays of 
ideal beauty in many galleries ; but never had ^ 
seen aught to equal the living reality I there be*- 
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held. She seemed to me the perfection of physi- 
cal beanty, a model for the study of all artists. 

There is a charm in a beautiful female figure, 
full of irresistible attraction ; but, alas ! how few 
are really beautiful ! There will be a defect some- 
where to mar the whole, so much the more 
because all else is so near perfection. Poets and 
artists have sought their highest ideals of tangi- 
ble beauty in the fair proportions of the female 
form. The torso of Venus is a study for all. 
Failing to discover the reality in living models 
they have sought for goddesses and angels in 
poems of softest words, in blocks of purest mar- 
ble, or in paints of deepest dyes ; and they have 
produced Yenuses and Madonnas of all con- 
ceivable varieties and in great profusion ; but 
none of them have reached the sober reality as 
she stood there revealed, apparently unconscious 
of her peculiar charms, and all the more beauti- 
ful on that account. Perhaps no young lady is 
possessed of beauty without being vain of her 
charms ; but any display of such vanity is a large 
detraction from its power, and renders its pos- 
sessor a subject of severe criticism and just re- 
buke. There are those, undoubtedly, who are 

"As streams that run o'er golden mines, 

Yet humbly, calmly glide, 
Nor seem to know the wealth that ihines 
Within their gentle tide." 
18 
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In this instance it was quite certain the fair 
Georgian was entirely ignorant of the reflections 
and comparisons going on in one mind, whose 
regards were often and attentively fixed upon 
her, and whose admiration of her external form 
was much increased hy her easy movements, and 
the modesty, and touch of soft sweet melancholy 
which seemed to glance from her eye, and indi- 
cate a consciousness of her real position. Be 
that as it may, it must be confessed that as a 
model she has no superior in marble or on can- 
vass, nor in the ideal of painter, sculptor or 
poet. She stood there before me without a rival 
among the real or artificial which grace any galle- 
ry or nation, — a perfect pattern of living beauty. 
But an indescribable feeling of sadness, almost 
of horror, stung the heart at the thought of her 
social and moral condition ; the neglected soxd 
in that charming bodily form ; the comparative 
worthlessness of the gem so carefully enclosed 
in that beautiful casket! She is a slave, and 
will soon become the ninth wife of her ugly old 
master! Her mind is almost all a blank in 
what pertains to the refinement and perfection of 
female character. She was reared among her 
wild mountains^ with no ties of filial reverence 
and domestic afiections; with no family or 
home attachments* Her parents admired her 
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'beauty because it would command a good price, 
and educated her on speculation, for the market 
of Istamboul* She was taught those accomplish- 
ments only, which would commend her to the 
indolent desires of the sensual Turk. If bom 
of Moslem parents she was taught to respect the 
Koran and the Prophet, merely because more 
pleasing to her master; if a Christian, she was 
taught no religion, lest she should be unwilling 
to conform to his will ; she is therefore destitute 
of all religious principle, the creature only of 
pride and passion, more an object of desire than 
regard, of admiration but not esteem ; more to 
be feared than to be loved. 

She may have waited long and anxiously 
on the shore of her native land the arrival 
of a merchant ship which should convey her 
from the wretched hovel of her parents and 
friends, for whom she has been taught to feel 
no attachment, to the splendors and luxuries 
of the harem of some rich nobleman in Con- 
stantinople, dreaming of fine dresses of rich 
silks and laces, which should take the place 
of her coarse and homely garments, and of 
the generous danties to supply the place of her 
plain and scanty diet. With no feeling of regret 
she may have taken her last look of her own 
mother and of her native hills, and turned joy- 
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fblly to the tempting liutuiies of lier cabin ; for 
wliite slaves are not packed into dark holes like 
AMcan negroes, nor are they ever treated in 
such brutal manner. Every comfort is afforded 
them, and all their wishes are complied with, 
that neither deprivation nor anxiety may impair 
their beauty, on which mainly the success of the 
voyage of these traffickers in human flesh is to 
depend. 

Arrived in the khan, appropriated to that 
purpose, she may have been passed by the 
Kisler Aga, chief of black eunuchs, because the 
wealthy old libertine who now owns her had been 
told of her beauty and had put a bribe into his 
hand that she might not be chosen for the im- 
perial harem in the Seraglio, but be sent to the 
Aurut Bazaar, from whence he took her by pre- 
vious agreement, at a high price, to make the 
Buyuk hanoum^ or favorite of his own harem. If 
so she was saved the trouble of exercising her 
charms, as is customary on market days, to at- 
tract the special attention of brokers employed 
to purchase the most beautiful women (do the 
courting) for the harems of the rich, who are too 
lazy, and too proud, to go there and choose for 
themselves. Since her purchase she has had small 
chance for mental and moral improvement. Some 
attention to music and embroidery, and the 
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blandishment of dress is all that has been al- 
lowed to engage her attention. She has not en- 
joyed even the more civilized luxury of novel 
reading, though she may have seen the Almas 
dance for hire, and heard, from behind her screen, 
the exciting narrative of the Medak in the 
neighboring court, and felt her imagination par- 
tially awakened to brighter scenes and nobler 
.purposes and a happier condition of human life, 
than sitting to rest the shaven pate of the drow- 
sy old Turk, half enveloped in the fumes of his 
nargillai, who won her with gold, and will soon 
call her his wife. 

Alas, for that beautiful girl ! Hbw much of our 
pity she excited, not so much on account of the 
restraints and miseries of her condition, as be- 
cause she has been educated to know and seek 
no better mode of life, no truer enjoyment, no 
nobler independence, no finer qualities of the 
heart, than this empty, vapory, outside show ; no 
abiding aflfections for parents and the friends of 
her youth, no real love and reverence for God ! 
Alas, too, for those mothers, Islam or Christian, 
in the Caucasus, or any where else, who train 
their daughters to the display of their personal 
charms, to the fluttering vanity of gay and gor- 
geous dress, to the indolence and luxury of fash- 
ionable life, to the neglect and contempt of the 
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solid virtues of usefulness, modesty, and religion ; 
with no higher or purer motive than to make for 
them a good market in some Aurut Bazaar, to 
instal them in the harem of some fashionable 
and luxurious millionaire, or to enable them to 
exhibit the most charming attractions at some 
Guiuk'Soui in the land. 
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MY ANGEL-MOTHER. 

BY MABY 8. LATOAM. 

Mother, dear, thy Toioe is stealing 

Low and sweet around me now. 
And I feel thy hand so tender 

Besting soft upon my brow. 
And I know that thou art watching 

Earnest o'er thy erring child. 
Guarding now her feet from straying. 

Chiding her in accents mild. 

Angel-mother, ever near me, 

may'st thou be hov'ring round ! 
And thy spirit-Yoice I'll fancy 

In the whisp'ring breeze's sound. 
When the silent tear is £sdling. 

When there's sorrow in my heart, 
I win think my mother near me. 

And win bid each sigh depart. 

Often in my hours of slumber. 
Do I look within thy eyes. 

And I seem to hear the loYO-tones 
From thy holy lips arise. 

I haYC heard thy earnest blessing, 

1 haYO felt thy tender kiss. 

But with sleep the dream has left me. 
In its beauty and its bliss. 
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Teach me, oh ! my blessed mother, 

In my hours of waking, too, 
Thus to feel thy angel presence. 

Thus thy holy smile to view. 
Keep thy child from sin and sorrow. 

Guide her on in peace and love. 
Till she meet her angel-mother 

In yon heaven so bright above. 
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THAT LITTLE BROWN BERRY. 

, BY A0NE8 LESLIE. 

** It is 80 strange he should fancy her!" 

" I don't think so." 

" You never agree with me," said the lady. 

The gentleman laughed. " True enough, 
Urania. How should I ? We are perfectly 
antipodal. You are a transcendentalist, in its 
broadest signification, and I am certainly very 
nnspiritual as you understand it." 

"It is a great pity that you and that little 
brown berry of a girl didn't make a match of it. 
She'd just suit you with her materialism ! " 

"My sentiments exactly, but imfortunately 
Alliston spoke first." 

" Why don't you try to cut him out ? " 

"Urania!" 

The color deepened on his cousin's fair cheek, 
and with a faint laugh she resumed, 

" Well, Robert, you needn't be so indignant ; 
I was in sport of course." But she was not in 
sport, and Robert Lee knew it. He knew that 
Urania Edmonds was secretly pained and morti- 
fied, because that handsome, talented Lawrence 
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Alliston had chosen for a life-companion " that 
little brown berry of a girl " — Ednah Maylie, 
instead of her own more congenial self. It was 
little wonder perhaps that sho thought so, for 
Alliston and she had always sympathized entirely 
in their selection of books and ideas of religion, 
if their dreamy, mythical views could be called 
religion. She had yet to learn, however, that in 
matrimonial connections extremes oftenest meet- 
Robert Lee did not reply to his cousin's half- 
apology, but after awhile he looked up, saying, 
" You speak of Ednah Maylie, Urania, as if 
she were inferior to AlHston. Now, prejudice 
aside, you must be aware, my dear cousin, that 
there is not a more original, better^read, finer- 
cultivated girl, than this same ^ little brown 
berry,' — who, by the way, is as pretty as a 
woman need be." 

"Yes, I'll grant all that; but has she the 
right sort of capabilities to make Alliston happy? 
You know what Alliston is !" 

"Yes, I know that Lawrence Alliston is a 
warm-hearted, sensible fellow, spite of all his 
transcendentalism, Swedenborgianism, and the 
Dickens knows what. I know that his etherial 
tastes for Ossian, Festus, and Lamartine, don't 
beautify his life, but only occupy a portion of 
his mind." 
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" Don't beautify his life ! Oh, Robert, you 
are too bad. I don't know whose life is more 
beautiful than his." And the lovely face flushed 
up a vivid crimson. 

*' I have no doubt it seems so to you, Urania, 
and I'll allow that there is not a better talker^ 
especially on his favorite books ; but there it all 
ends. He reads all this exquisite stuff — stop ; 
don't annihilate me for that expression — he 
reads all this, I say, for amusement, — and 
amusement it proves, — there is no good result; 
as I said before, it don't beautify his life. That 
is it ; it don't m^ke him more gentle and eour- 
teous, more charitable and cheerful. Let me 
give you an example. He reads, and reads, 
when he feels in the mood and has the leisure. 
Well, then he comes down to his office, takes 
up his law business, and is as shrewd, as cool, 
and calculating upon all the nice chances, as the 
most inveterate counsellor. After this is over, 
one or two of the ' fellows ' will drop in to chat 
and smoke, which means to crack jokes that are 
not always the most reflned, tell stories, talk 
politics, &c., in all of whieh Alliston is not in 
the background. In flne, he is an altogether 
different man from what you would suppose 
from his literary tastes. Then in domestic rela- 
tions, — at home with his mother and sisters— 
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I am looking now not at what the world gener- 
ally look at, but the finer phases of character, — 
he is unsocial, indifferent, disregardful of the 
thousand little graces and refinements that make 
up life — careless, too, of real religion, though 
so ardent an admirer of spiritualities." 

" Oh, Robert, I wish you hadn't told me these 
things. I dislike to find so many weaknesses in 
such a character." 

" But, my dear cousin, now let me point you 
to the moral of my lay. There are two sides of 
a question. Nobody is perfect, and I don't 
know that you will find a young man in his 
situation more upright and straightforward in 
his dealings. I was only striving to show you 
that what he is, he is without any refining influ- 
ences. He is naturally, as I said before, a 
warm-hearted, sensible fellow." 

"Then what?" 

" No, you needn't ask me to pick any more 
flaws ; you can draw your own conclusions. I 
only wanted to let you see that Ednah Maylie's 
reading is healthy and useful ; it does beautify 
her life. There is nothing transcendental about 
it ; it is good simple English ; and perhaps the 
very books that you would call tiresome because 
they are wanting in those high flights of fancy 
or idealism, would be the very ones which would 
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strengthen her amid the world's trials. She 
told me once that Miss Se well's story, — Kath- 
eiine Ashton, — had been a consolation to her." 

" There, it's just like Ednah Maylie to like 
those petty recitals of household affairs and the 
commonest life," laughed Urania. " For my 
part, I want something to carry me out of myself 
and this great little world of fashion and folly." 

^* And Ednah wants something to encourage 
her in it. There's the difference." 

" Why, what's the fault with her ? How 
does she need encouragement ? " 

" Oh, she is quick and hasty in her temper ; 
that is one ; and that is a great reason why 
Katherine Ashton' s history did her good. I 
remember just what she said, it struck me so. 
' I was comforted to find somebody who said 
thoughtless, impatient words, that they repented 
of as I do, and that out of that repentance sprang 
the desire to overcome the world. ' " 

"Did she say that?" 

" Just that, Urania. Now, isn't that the way 
to the truest spiritualism ? " 

" It is one way, perhaps," replied Urania, ris- 
ing from her seat and going to the piano. She 
was either tired of the discussion or felt herself 
vanquished. 
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And tihey were married — Lawrence Alliston 
and Ednah Maylie. The " little brown berry of 
a girl/' as Urania rather jealously called her, 
bore her blushing honors with calm composure 
and serenity. Few guessed of the agitated 
tumult beneath that serene exterior. She gave 
but one sign — in the rich color of her cheeks, 
which burnt a fiery crimson on the soft brunette 
skin. " How unmoved she is,'* whispered one 
of the guests ; "just see, her color never varies. 
And look at Alliston — how evident his love is 
for her." But Ednah had a great regard for the 
proprieties of life. She had that kind of pride 
and delicacy which never betrays the heart's 
inmost emotions to society. She felt it was 
better for a woman to receive than to give, and 
acting upon that principle, all Alliston's little 
tender devotions and gallantries were accepted 
in a very quiet, lady-like manner, which called 
forth such judgment from the observers. Yet 
Alliston was satisfied. He imderstood the 
meaning of those bright cheeks and darkening 
eyes, and when the bridal-tour was over, and 
they were settled down in their pleasant little 
home, he had no cause to regret his union with 
" imspiritual Ednah Maylie." Bobert had 
judged rightly. Bringing as she did the results 
of her reading into her daily life,— that gentle 
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Christian literature which does not scorn the 
simplest duties, bUt rather ennobles them, — 
Alliston could not but acknowledge his gain, 
in the careful artistic arrangements, the radiant 
face, the sprightly talk, not always (dear reader, 
I am not portraying an angel) even-tempered, 
but sometimes vexed and indignant, at perhaps 
some fancied wrong or injustice. But the April 
shower was quickly followed by the sunshine. 
It had one virtue — it never went out of the 
range of his sympathies, never soared into the 
clouds and bewailed its bitter destiny of living 
like the rest of common humanity. 

For awhile Alliston was lover-like, as all men 
are for a time, I suppose, — that is, he was care- 
ful to please in many little particulars where it 
was not otherwise usual in him. But he was a 
rising lawyer, and business beginning to come 
in thick and fast, brought on his old fault of 
carelessness, and Ednah, that delicate, tasteful, 
little Ednah, was shocked to see him come in 
day alter day in an unmistakably soiled dickey, 
unshorn face, dusty clothes, and his fine hair in 
disorder. He was not a man whose personal 
i^pearance could bear this test either. He 
looked finely when properly dressed, but in 
dishabiUe he was a sloven — and no woman 
loves to see a sloven. At first the old leaven 
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of wrath arose in Ednah*s bosom. << Here am 
I," she thought, " always neatly attired when 
he comes in ; and it is very inconvenient, too, 
at times, when Dinah is washing, and I am 
round in the kitchen. It would be far easier 
to sit down to the table with my smutty arms, 
soiled apron, and disordered hair, than it is to 
make all possible haste to present myself with 
smooth locks, black silk apron, in place of the 
blue cotton check, and clean collar. I declare 
I mean to try his own way to cure him." And 
she did try it, mth what success we shall see. 
It was one day when the court was in session, 
and Alliston was very^ busy. It chanced to be 
on a washing-day, too, and Ednah, after clearing 
away the breakfast things for good, slow, old 
Dinah, and preparing the dinner, did not remiove 
the great gingham apron which well-nigh covered 
her skirt, and moreover rejoiced in sundry grease 
spots ; nor did she. roll down the sleeves over 
her smutty arms, nor replace the tumbled collar 
by a fresh one, nor brush that turbulent^ curly 
hair into smoother waves. I actually believe 
the little witch liked the fun of the experiment, 
and fairly rejoiced with secret glee when her 
husband in his usual disarray entered the room. 
" Why, how you look ! " was his first excla- 
mation. " What's the matter i ** 
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" Oh, nothing ; only it's washing-day, and I 
had so much to do, and got so tired, I thought 
I wouldn't stop to change my dress, as there 
was nobody coming but you." 

" Whew ! Well, Ednah, that' s cool — nobody 
but me ; why, I always thought before that I 
-was somebody in your eyes, and that you cared 
to please me. I like to see my little wife look 
pretty, when there is nobody but me." 

"And I like to see my husband look nice, 
too. ' Why, how you look ! ' to use your own 
words; and how you have looked for the last 
month, Lawrence ; " and she drew him to a 
mirror ; — " just see ! " 

"Well, I declare, it is too bad, Ednah. I 
didn't think I looked quite so shabby, but I 
have been so busy." 

"So am I every Monday, and sometimes 
oftener — so busy that I can only spare five 
minutes to make myself presentable. Couldn't 
you spare five minutes, Lawrence? Wait a 
moment; the dinner won't get cold, nor those 
old judges cross ; besides, ' patient waiting's no 
loss ; * and laughing at her rhyme, she handed 
him a clean dickey, hair and clothes brush, and 
then ran off to arrange her own dress. They 
both laughed at the change a few minutes had 
made in each other's appearance, as they met at 
14 
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the table. And thus pleasantly this delicate 
little matter was remedied, at least for a time ; 
and if he again showed a return of the same 
fault, there was that ever-ready " little brown 
berry of a girl,'' with some ingenious device to 
recall him. 

One day Ednah was busy reading a new book, 
when Alliston came in and looked over her 
shoulder. It was one of those household stories 
that Urania scorned. 

" What good do these things do you, Ednah ? *' 
and he ran over, in a low, rapid voice, a descrip- 
tion of a breakfast-room, where the south vrind 
wandered in, bringing in showers of white rose- 
leaves, that settled on the oaken sill, in the 
window-curtaiits, and nestled in a young girl's 
dark hair, on her warm-tinted neck, and the 
busy hands. 

" What good ? Oh, they brought a blessing 
to this young girl — that is, they brought good 
gentle thoughts in place of stubborn, unchristian 
ones ; because they carried her mind to the 
roses' Creator, and away from the grossness of 
sin and evil. And when I sat down here I felt 
just as she did — I felt cross and discontented 
because you laughed at my dressing-gown which 
I made in reference to your taste entirely. And 
then when I read this, I felt the south wind and 
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the showers of rose-leaves reproaching me for 
my want of charity for one little error, when I 
have so many to he forgiven." 

AUiston did not laugh now, hut as he turned 
hiB lips to her cheek, something very like a tear 
diipmed his eye. 

« And you see," she went on, " there will 
slways he pleasant associations connected with 
white rose-leaves and the south wind. Then 
Hiis heroine's taste was exquisite, and there are 
Xiumherless little decorations and arrangements 
which I am indehted partially to hooks for. In 
this way I think my tastes as well as my heart 
are improved. There is an outward as well as 
an inward heauty. Don't you think so ? " 

"Indeed I do, my little sermonizer. Why, 
!E^dnah, you £nd 

' iiach cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to your fancy numerous teachers from loneliest 
nook.'" 

" But look, Lawrence, you mustn't think I 
read nothing hat stories. Here are Mr. Chapin's 
hooks, * Humanity in the City,' ' The Beatitudes,' 
&c.; Whipple's and Lowell's Essays ; Emerson 
and Carlyle." 

" Emerson and Carlyle ! Well done. You 
don't like Emerson and Carlyle ? I'll bet ten 
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to one that you dislike Emerson's transcenden- 
talism, and call Carlyle's style affected and ovtre. 
Isn't it so, ma chere 7 " 

" I don't presume to criticise," wets the only 
reply, while the dark eyes looked up through 
thick lashes at him, with a mischievous light. 
But I think what I think, and I will say that I 
like such words as these, from ' The American 
Idea and what grows out of it,' much better. 
Speaking of Columbus, the author says : 

* The dreamer with his strange and splendid 
conceit ; the weary pilgrim by the convent-gate ; 
the untired suppliant at courts, at length attains 
his wish. The sails are hoisted, the prows are 
turned, the great adventure lies before. Speed 
on, speed on, bold Genoese ! Look straight 
forward ; hold dauntlessly to your thought ! 
The lights of the known land sink behind you, 
but the heritage of your fame lies before. The 
deep is hoary with mystery, the compass turns 
from its point, but a divine current sweeps you 
on. Your heart grows faint at mutiny, delay, 
and solitude ; but, lo ! Providence tempts you 
with its tokens. New stars rise to light you ; 
birds sing in your tattered sails ; flowers of 
strange odor drift by your keel ; and a new 
world is found. You sought it to complete the 
geography of the globe ; God opened it to com- 
plete the destiny of humanity ! ' 
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Are not those great words, Lawrence ? and is 
it not a divine eloquence which prompts them ? " 

" They are indeed, Ednah," replied Alliston ; 
and he could not help thinking as he looked at 
her happy, sparkling face, that his reading had 
no such result ; that it never brought such a 
lasting radiance to his face, or such deep joy 
and comfort to his heart. 

Robert Lee, as an old friend of Alliston's, 
frequently dropped in of an evening, and it was 
with no little satisfaction that he observed the 
truth of his prophecy in regard to them. They 
harmonized wonderfully after all ; and determined 
to convince Urania that in spite of the difference 
in certain tastes, they were a very happy, appre- 
ciative couple, he called for her one evening to 
accompany him there. 

Alliston was reading the evening journal when 
they went in, and Ednah was " getting up,'' as 
the milliners say, the most charming little spring 
bonnet in the world. They were met with a 
warm welcome, and from the usual topic of the 
weather, they went on to other things. Urania 
admired Ednah' s bonnet, and said, perhaps a 
little maliciously, 

" Isn't it tiresome to spend so much time and 
thought on these things ? " 

" Tiresome ? No, not in the least," answered 
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Ednah, innocently. ** I like it ; and as for 
thinking of them much, they remind me of all 
sorts of delightful things* These artificial flow- 
ers, for instance, set me to thinking of thos6 
poor French girls who make them, and then I 
wandered to South America, where those delicate 
feather flowers are made, and then I — strayed 
off into unknown regions of fancy," she concln-- 
ded, laughing and blushing as she thought how 
she had run on, while they were all listening to 
her. 

But Alliston looked up with a smile and said, 
" You see Ednah manages to cull poetry out 
of the most commonplace things." And Urania 
was more astonished than, she cared to own, 
to find that this was the truth ; and that the 
thoughts and fancies of this " little brown berry 
of a girl " really spiritualized the simplest affairs 
of life. 
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OUR WILLIE. 

BY MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 

Fairies bright, 

With their robes of light. 
And their long and golden hair, Willie, 

Viewless in their state, 
' On thy footsteps wait. 
Strewing flowers around thee, than thyself less fidr ! 

Fortone smiled. 

And with aspect mild 
Laid thee softly on love's breast, WiUie ! 

Plant thou ne'er a thorn 

Where in life's $:esh mom 
Thou hast, weak and weary, laid thy head to rest 

We have strayed 

Where the billows played. 
Foaming, curling on the shore, Willie ! 

And in shadowy wood 

Have together stood. 
Where the breezes round us song and fragrance bore ! 

Hopes most sweet 

In thy future meet. 
And a path lies gleaming there, Willie, 

Which thy feet must tread ! 

Oh, by angels led. 
Thou wilt never yield thee to the tempter's snare ! 
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Blessed child ! 

Ever undefiled. 
May God keep thee in his sight, Willie ! 

And at last a gem 

In his diadem 
Mayst thou shine in glory midst the sons of light i 
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NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL PROVIDENCE. 

BY THOMAS STABB KING. 

I AM amazed, often, in reflecting upon the 
apparent listlessness with which most of us en- 
tertain the testimony of the visible universe for 
God's providence over men. Is not the argu- 
ment unanswerable and irresistible ? We can 
not find a single object in the physical world 
which is not encircled by laws that are sleepless 
and perfect. The orbit of every asteroid is 
defended against dangerous intrusion by an art 
from which no resource is absent. The path of 
every filmy comet is so appointed that it shall 
not be dissipated by the sun which it brushes 
with vapor, nor lost in the cold depths of the 
outer darkness which it stains. The line of 
order is stretched from firmament to firmament. 
The harness of mathematics is laid upon every 
sun that draws his mighty load through the 
spaces of the sky. The invisible animalcule has 
a function and a sphere which cannot be invaded. 
Thousands of explorers, — the most gifted of the 
earth's intellects, — are ever studying, and are 
printing in countless volumes reports and demon- 
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strations of the skill and wisdom which is subtile 
enough to enfold the mote kindly in its coil, and 
which plays with Sinus as with a toy. Nature 
is order. There is no chance. There is no 
finger-breadth of chaos in the whole circumfer- 
ence, sprinkled with star- dust, which the tele- 
scope has swept. 

And why, as a mere matter of science, will 
you isolate humanity from this web of wisdom ? 
Science discovers that every arrangement of the 
physical realm, from the anatomy of a beetle to 
the jagged oscillations of a planet in its orbit, 
and the curve in which a constellation drifts, is 
the best possible arrangement which the human 
intellect can conceive. What right have we, as 
cool mental explorers, to suppose that man is 
overlooked, or imcared for, in this domain of 
which every atom rises to attest not only a 
providence, but a perfect providence ? If we 
apply the induction of nature to man, the higli-» 
est fact of nature, we shall believe, at once, in 
a spiritual providence ; and I see not how we 
can reject that conclusion unless we give up the 
hypothesis of God. 

But to come down from the general argument 
to a particular instance of it, and the particular 
conclusions it suggests. If it seems strong in 
the broad presentation of it, it is more so in a 
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more minute inspection. Ckrist himself has 
called us to consider the lilies of the field ; and 
let us do so. He himself has put the argument 
in this form i " If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you ? " 
Under the light of modern science it is still more 
impressive. 

If you should fix your eye upon a wild violet 
which the return of this creative season has 
evoked into life, or upon any common vegetable 
of the forest, and could comprehend at once all 
the mechanism and all the foresight that are 
implied in its growth, you would be overwhelmed 
with wonder. Indeed, scarcely any intellect 
would be equal to the task. It grows there in 
the field, seemingly as a matter of course ; — a 
chance seed, dropped by the winds, found lodg- 
ing in the soil, and the mystery, we think, is 
solved. — But stop. That seed was swollen in 
the ground by the warm moisture, and the first 
effort of vital force began. As soon as that 
began, however, the rest of the seed, by a subtle 
chemical process, changed into sugar, to nourish 
the infant life, too delicate as yet to grapple with 
the coarse ground. This, of course, was provi- 
ded for. The tender root strikes down and finds 
the soil pliant to its first feeble energies ; a deli- 
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cate blade starts up and finds the sun ready to 
tinge it with a tint of green. The little j&bres 
beneath the soil begin to draw chemical drops 
from the ground, and the blade inspires gases 
from the air, which they send up and down 
through tiny cells, until, by various processes of 
combination, a stem, a twig, a leaf are formed. 

But the wonder is, that, as each new necessity 
appears, the new provision is at hand. The soil 
is friendly to the plant at every stage. It has 
just the elements that are necessary for its grow- 
ing needs, not too abundant, not too scanty. 
The air, too, has just materials enough in its 
treasury, and yields them with just the requisite 
freedom, to the feeble stranger. The attraction 
of the earth is necessary to hold its minute fibres 
and strengthen its stalk. But its attraction is 
not strong enough to prevent the juices from 
rising through its cells to carry life to its leaves, 
so that the all-pervading law of gravitation, which 
is at once the floor and the pillars of the uni- 
verse, was appointed so as to befriend the meek 
violet of the meadow. The air needs to he 
freshened in order to furnish pure material for 
its leaves to inspire, — and so there must be 
winds and lightnings ; but how seldom is there 
a tempest that destroys the life of a wild-flower. 
There must be rains to nourish it. But the 
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ocean does not evaporate moisture fast enough 
to flood it, nor slowly enough to leave it long 
without its draught of life. It must have dews ; 
and the night-skies weep upon it with a pity 
just equivalent to its want of sympathy. It 
needs so many hours of light and so many of 
gloom ; and the huge earth spins just fast enough 
to alternate fitly its seasons of work and rest. 
It requires a certain change of seasons ; and the 
globe beats about its vast orbit to afford it, in 
right proportions, the spring-time, the summer, 
the autumn, and winter. It needs not only 
light, but heat, and not only heat, but also a 
certain principle of vitality which is neither one 
nor the other ; and lo ! the sun-ray holds all 
three ; and in the spring-time sheds one most 
freely, in the summer the second, and in the 
autumn the third ; and seldom does it shine so 
powerfully as to scorch it, or so faintly as to blight. 
St. Augustine, fifteen centuries ago, reasoned 
against the polytheism of his time by showing 
that if one deity (as was said) presided over 
every ftinction of nature, it would take a hundred 
goddesses to weave a flower, — so complicated 
was its structure. What would he say if all the 
mysteries of modem science that cluster around 
a single plant were opened to him ? The adap- 
tations are so various, so subtle, so complicated; 
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the relations of all other forces and elements are 
80 nicely balanced and adjusted to its welfare, 
that one might almost suppose, looking at it 
alone, that the sun, the air, the ocean, the glob^ 
with its inclined axis and annual revolution, 
were created and set to work as God's immense 
£Efcctory for the weaving of a flower. 

The growth and protection of a violet, or a 
tuft of grass, could not have been better provided 
for, if it alone had been the object of the Almighty 
in the creation ; if the sun had been placed at 
the exact distance, and the air so mixed, and 
the globe so weighed, and the ocean so measured, 
and the clouds so marshalled, and the storms so 
tempered, and the seasons so graduated, as best 
to evoke it into life, and tint its clothing, and 
sustain its existence. This is one leaf of the 
Gospel of science. This is the result of its obe- 
dience to the Saviour's bidding — " Consider the 
lilies how they grow." And must not the prac- 
tical result be equally forcible, as science looks 
up from a flower to a man ? "If God so clothe 
the grass of the field, shall he not much more 
clothe you ? " 

^^ Much moref^* "Much more clothe yoM." 
What a lamentable scepticism in the soul is that 
which allows a man to think that the wisdom 
which does so much for a plant, has no solici- 
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tude for that wHch can think, and love, and 
serve the right ! The plant exists for a year. 
Its highest function is to drink the dew, and 
adorn the landscape with its hues, and sprinkle 
the br^ze with fragrance. But here is that 
which studies this wisdom which the lily 
preaches, and apprehends the beauty which it 
wears, — yes, and comprehends the order of the 
sky ; — here is that which globe and firmament 
cannot satisfy ; which sends its aspiration beyond 
them, and cries, " Where art thou, that didst 
make these wonders, and canst not be bounded 
by thy creation ? " — here is a being capable of 
feeding its faculties on the glories of the Infinite 
Creator, — feeling so akin to him, that, at times, 
it pants for a fuller knowledgs of His Spirit, 
" as the hart panteth for the water-brooks ; " — 
and yet it stands in doubt before this wild-flower, 
which lives by the love of God, — stands in doubt 
amid this universe, to all of which he is infinitely 
superior, whether God really cares for him, and 
oversees with wise and tender interest the cur- 
rent of his experience ! The mere statement of 
such an anomaly should be enough to blast the 
doubt. The amazement we should feel at hear- 
ing the difficulty uttered, is the only logic that 
is worthy to scatter it. 

Do you look into the night-sky, my brother, 
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as an atheist, or as a believer in God ? Do you 
view the returning spring-time as a doubter in 
God*s existence, or as convinced of His presence ? 
If as an atheist, you are absolved from the dignity 
and comfort of faith in providence ; if as a be- 
liever in God, for the credit of your mind, as 
well as for the peace of your bosom, be ready 
to see and to accept all that nature teaches, and 
to say, as the sufficient and final proof of provi- 
dence. If God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe us, the 
highest creatures of his power ? 

I remember once reading a most impressive 
practical conmientary upon the words we are 
considering. The celebrated traveller, Mungo 
Park, relates that, in his first remarkable visit 
to interior Africa, to trace back the river Niger 
to its source, after unparalleled fatigues, trials, 
and reverses, he was one day robbed in the forest 
by some black banditti. His compass was taken 
from him, and with only a few coarse clothes he 
was left alone^ — alone in unexplored and savage 
Africa, — five hundred miles from any settlement, 
amid wild beasts, and men as pitiless. Seeing 
no prospect but to lie down and perish, his mind 
became unnerved and despondent. As he threw 
himself upon the ground, a small suid peculiar 
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moss met his eye, whose root, leaves, and cap- 
sule were so curious as to excite his attention. 
He examined it carefully, and forgot his forlorn 
condition for a moment in his admiration of it. 
As he gazed upon it, the thought arose in his 
mind, he tells us, " Can that Being who planted, 
watered, and brought to perfection, in this ob- 
scure region of the world, a thing which appears 
of so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and sufferings of his spiritual 
offspring?" This thought cheered him, rekin- 
dled his courage, and through the efforts it in- 
spired, he was saved, and enabled to publish the 
fact as a lesson to the world. 

Well may we say, then, to the doubters of a 
spiritual providence, as an exclamation of won- 
der, almost of reproach, " O ye of little faith ! " 
And yet, this objection, no doubt, will arise in 
some minds, " Why urge men to such a passive 
trust in providence, when it can do no good and 
may do harm ? Say what you may, God does 
not and will not clothe men as he does the flow- 
ers of the field. We must work and do things 
for ourselves, and the statement of the text is 
false." 

Of course, Jesus did not mean that God would 
literally clothe men, if they trust in him. Nei- 
ther is that the kind of providence which he 
15 
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teaches us to believe in; for God does not 
clothe the lilies in that way. They work for 
their existence and their beauty. They toil not 
and spin not in human ways ; but God does not 
paint them as a man paints wood. They are 
active ; they absorb ; they put forth all their 
inward energies ; and it is when they do that, 
and on condition that they do thus much, that 
the other forces of nature become friendly, and 
the dew, the globe, the air, and sun- shine, pro- 
tect and nourish and paint them. The provi- 
dence that maintains the flower is shown in the 
disposition of all the other forces of the universe, 
so that the flower can have its place, and will 
not be crushed. When the flower works, uses 
all the force God has given it, a path is open for 
it ; everything works in harmony with it, and 
gives it a welcome and a joyous existence in the 
world of matter. God feeds the ravens only as 
they are obedient to their instinct and seek their 
food. The doctrine of the Saviour's illustration 
is that God cares more deeply and tenderly for 
the spiritual creation that bears his image than 
for the material creation that is a trophy of his 
art. It does not urge us, or encourage us, to 
rely passively on God's goodness, and expect 
special material blessings from it — food, wealth, 
and clothing ; but incites us to work, to put 
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fortb. all the spiritual force that is in us, assuring 
us that then He will work in harmony with us, 
as in the lower sphere he works in unison with 
the faithfulness of the flower, that all his laws 
will be friendly to us, and that existence, what- 
ever its fortunes, will afford us inward peace. 
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THE CASTLE OF IDLENESS. 

BY A. A. HOBTON. 

Suggested by an engraving called the " Castle of Idleness." 
It was pictured as a beautiful retreat, not for the yicious and 
ignorant idle, but for fanciful dreamers, whose want of energy 
unfitted them for the active sphere of life. Here, surrounded 
by a luxurious atmosphere, they passed their lives, dreamily 
floating in spirit after their own fancies, which, though tinted 
with rainbow hues, were as useless and deceptive as bubbles. 

AwAT in the depth of a shady wood 
The quaint old Castle of Idleness stood ; 
'Mid the forest-trees around it were seen 
Low hillocks and plats of the richest green, 
And streamlets that sung low songs to the breeze 
That lazily rocked the leaves of the trees. 

A beautiful place was the castle tall ; 
Long garlands of ivy swung from the wall. 
And dreamily from the turrets high 
That caught the last flush of the sunset sky. 
Swayed tresses of moss as soft as the breast 
That brooded all night in the wild bird's nest 

lake tangible beauty the sunshine lay 

In blossoms of gold on the arches gray. 

While shades that the boughs of the woodland threw 

Seemed to be the branches on which they grew ; 

And graceful as clouds were the mist-wreaths white 

That hover'd like birds near the flow'rs of light 
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Within, every room wore a different hue, 

From rich colored glass that the day shone through ; 

One held like an urn a soft ruddy glow 

Like that where the roses of Cashmere blow, 

And one was overflowed with a golden haze, 

And one with the twilight's enchanting rays. 

There were frames of pearl, there were frames of gold, 

The painter's Yoluptuous dreams to hold, 

And vases as sweet as the fragrant wood 

That £w on the hill-tops of Yemen stood, 

And fountains that mocked with their mimic strain 

The musical £ei11 of the summer rain. 

Here those in whose hearts the harp-strings of life 
Accorded not with endeavor and strife, 
The dreamers whose &ncies like Huma's wings 
Ne'er stooped in their flight down to earthly things, 
Sought ideal worlds, while their forms in this 
Were intoxicated with idle bliss. 

Here indolent poets with dreamy eyes 

Where thoughts passed slowly as clouds in the skies, 

Oft sung their sweet songs with as little toil 

As streamlets flow down fr^m the mountain soil ; 

They lulled to repose, for they lacked the sound 

That makes the heart throb, and the pulses bound. 

The toilers for gold and for noble £a.me. 
The brave ones humanity loves to name. 
The restless in mind and the strong in limb, 
Ne'er sought for a home in that forest dim. 
The earth of ease had no charm for those 
Who cheer'd the music of life's battle-blows. 
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I have wandered oft when the castle stood, 
Entranced by the beauty of stream and wood ; 
tt was years ago in the oldoi time, 
Ere effort had deepened my being's rhyme ; 
Ere fancy's bright lyre with its fitful straiiis 
Was swept to the measure of life's great aims. 

Where now shall I seek fear those dreamers fair ? 
O'er their nameless grayes eoho answers, '* Whore ? * 
Where now is the castle so quaint and tall. 
With its moss-crowned turrets uid iyied wall ? 
The blight of neglect mar'd its loveliness. 
And decay held revels at Idleness* \ 

The beauty that might have been gamer'd long, 
The unstudied flow of the poet's song) 
The pictures that every apartm^t graced — 
Those femcifol visions f<»: pleasure traced 
By artists who cared not the world to bless— 
All shared in the ruin of Idleness* 

Where once it was seen is a temple proud, 
Whose turrets look down on the floating cloud ; 
The trees of the wood, the wealth of the mine, 
And piles of granite have strengthen'd the shrine) 
Where &me and labor together unite 
In lauding genius, in toU for the right 

Where shades of the woodland swayed to and fro, 
The lights of the wide world now come and go — 
The truth-flashing minds whose difiEusing rays 
Can scatter the dusk of life's darkest days ; 
And unbroken sunbeams gild every name 
In the temple carved by the hand of &me. 
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'Twere vain to attempt of its wealth to sing ; 

Of beauty that toil has gamer*d within ; 

Of pictures that speak of some purpose high ; 

Of poets whose music can never die ; 

Of those who throng where its rooms are fraught 

With thunder that follows the flash of thought 

While &me shall inspire the gifted and proud, 
And labor give strength to the active crowd, 
While fsLiiGj responds to reform's loud call, 
While millions shall psuse through its arches tall 
Their laurels to win and their wrongs to redress, 
It shall share not the fiite of Idleness. 
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THE WIFE'S SECRET. 

BY MBS. M. A. UVERMOBS. 

" What can be the matter with Annie ! " said 
Mr. Preston, half-aloud, as he sat alone on the 
piazza of his dwelling, with his cigar poised care- 
lessly between his fingers, his head bent thought- 
fully forward, and his feet thrust unceremoniously 
through one of the low, open windows of the 
deserted sitting-room. " What can be the mat- 
ter with Annie ! I never saw any one so changed 
in my life. She has become pale and thin and 
dispirited to a degree that is absolutely alarming. 
I wonder what is the matter with her ! I must 
call in Dr. Harrison, I think. She is certainly 
ill ; any one can see that. Yes, I will call in 
Harrison, and have him prescribe for her. She 
has been failing these two months, and it's high 
time something was done." And having arrived 
at this unsatisfactory conclusion, he again threw 
back his head, replaced the fragrant Havana 
between his lips, and sent forth volume after 
volume of circling smoke, with a vehemence that 
betokened his mental agitation. 

So deeply was he plunged in revery, that he 
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did not immediately perceive the presence of her 
who was the subject of his thoughts. Mrs. 
Preston had been taking a stroll with the chil- 
dren, and catching a glimpse of her husband 
alone on the piazza, had left the hilarious little 
creatures to finish their romping games alone in 
the balmy twilight of the June afternoon, while 
she went on to join him. Coming quietly behind 
him, and passing her arm around his neck, she 
leaned her cheek against his brow in a caressing 
manner peculiar to her, and with the other hand 
softly stroked his face. Mr. Preston's brow 
cleared itself of anxiety instantly, and his eyes 
lightened with the radiance of affection. 

" Ah, Annie," he said, " is it you ? I was 
just thinking of you." 

" Of me — were you ? And why of me, par- 
ticularly. *A penny for your thoughts,' sir," 
she replied gaily. 

" Sit down here, Annie ; " and Mr. Preston 
drew his wife on his knee with a tenderness that 
some would have deemed remarkable in the hus- 
band of a dozen years. "I do not think you 
are as well as you have been ; are you ? You 
seem to me out of health." 

" Oh, that is only a notion of yours. I am 
quite well, Henry, quite well. ' But I shall not 
allow you to look at me after that scrutinizing 
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&isluoii," she said, covering his eyes mth her 
hands. 

" You have grown very pale and thin lately," 
he continued, withdrawing her hands and hold- 
ing them in hoth his. 

« Have I?" 

** And your usual good spirits are gone. Even 
the children notice that. Lottie and Frank were 
telling me yesterday that they had no one to sing 
for and play with them, now that mother had 
given up doing so." 

" Poor children ! " said Mrs. Preston with a 
sigh. " Ah well, they can find happiness un- 
aided at their season of life ! God give them a 
bHssful childhood!" 

*' And then you do not eat enough, Annie, to 
keep a bird alive ! " 

" Well, to be sure," said Mrs. Preston, look- 
ing more and more saddened, '' I eat but little, 
but then I've no appetite." 

"And I can testify, from my own personal 
knowledge, that your sleep is disturbed. Now, 
what are these but indications of failing health ? 
What is the matter ? Do tell me, dearest ! " 

" Nothing, Henry, nothing," said Mrs. Pres- 
ton, looking yet more troubled. " I think I 
shall get over this — this — what you call illnesa 
— this nervousness, by and by. Don't worry 
about it." 
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** But wliy should you be nervous ? What 
troubles you ? Am I to blame in any way, 
Annie?" 

" No, no, no ! " burst out Mrs. Preston with 
startling vehemence. ** You are never to blame ; 
you are always right. Don't ask me such a 
question ! " * 

" I often chide myself for my abruptness ; 
sometimes I fear. I am harsh, and imintentionally 
wound your feelings. And I have been fearing 
that, somehow, I might have done or said what 
has given you pain, that you cannot easily for- 
get. I am not good enough for you, my dear 
Annie," and Mr. Preston drew her tenderly to 
his bosom. 

" Don't talk so, Henry ; you will kill me," 
said Mrs. Preston, bursting into a passionate fit 
of weeping. " It is I who am unworthy ; I am 
not fit to be your wife ; I am not fit to be the 
mother of my dear chUdren I I am a wretched 
woman, Henry, — a wretched woman ! " and she 
wept passionately and without restraint. 

Mr. Preston was alarmed at this sudden out- 
burst of feeling, and in vain he tried to soothe 
her. ** You are nervous, Annie," he said ; " you 
must not weep so; do calm yourself, darling. 
We must call Dr. Harrison; you are certainly 
sick. I will take you a journey directly ; there, 
don't weep so." 
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But all his efforts to allay the tempest of feel- 
ing which he had awakened were vain ; and at 
last, releasing herself from her husband's arms, 
Mrs. Preston hurried away to her own room, 
leaving him more disturbed and perplexed than 
ever. What was the matter? What did she 
mean by these self-accusing wor43 ? A horrid 
fear darted through his mind. What if this 
melancholy, this self-upbraiding should be insan- 
ity in its incipient state ! It could not — must 
not — should not be ; he put down the horrible 
suggestion instantly. But there was a mystery 
connected with his wife's language and demeanor 
that he could not fathom ; a cloud was settling 
over the horizon of his domestic life, and not 
only his wife, but himself and his children, were 
overshadowed by it. 

The dozen years of Mr. Preston's married life 
had been remarkably happy. His marriage was 
one of affection, and his wife, one of the pretti- 
est, gentlest, and sweetest of women, loved him 
almost to idolatry. He was her all ; her parents 
had died in her childhood, and her only brother 
had passed away just as she was on the verge of 
womanhood, leaving her the penniless ward of a 
physician, who was a distant relative of the fam- 
ily, a man of wealth and childless. The lonely 
orphan-girl was educated with great care by her 
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guardian, who was to her all that the tenderest 
father could have been, and she grew to woman- 
hood, beautiful, winning, and inexpressibly lovely. 
The bereavements of her early life had imparted 
a pleasing tinge of pensiveness to her face and 
her manners, and had deepened the tender sensi- 
bilities of her affectionate nature. Her disposi- 
tion was amiable, frank, and noble ; her intel- 
lectual endowments were of a high order ; her 
manners pleasing ; her tastes refined. 

Henry Preston saw her in the first bloom of 
her winning beauty, loved her, was loved in 
return, and they were married. Twelve years 
glided away unshadowed by any afiiiction ex- 
cepting the death of Annie's guardian, who 
bequeathed to his beloved ward his entire prop- 
erty. At the time of our sketch, Annie was a 
youthful matron, good, gentle, graceful, blame- 
less in life, and almost saintly in appearance, the 
mother of four beautiful children, of whom she 
might have been justly proud, and " the bright 
particular star" of her husband's adoring eyes. 

Although never gay, Mrs. Preston was uni- 
formly cheerful. A smile ever irradiated her 
beautiful face ; her voice, always musical, was 
irresistibly sweet and winning in conversation ; 
and while engaged in household duties, a song 
was forever rippling in low and cheerful cadences 
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from her lips. No severe trial, no heart-rending 
afiliction had yet invaded her married life ; and 
the little vexations and the petty troubles that 
will occur under the happiest circumstances, had 
no power to cloud her brow, or to bring more 
than a momentary darkness over her spirit. 

It was therefore an epoch in Mr. Preston's life 
when his cheery, sunny little wife became a prey 
to dejection. The change was a marked and a 
sudden one. He could tell the day when it 
occurred. He had left her in the morning to 
go to New York, blithe and bonny, singing with 
the birds ; he found her on his return pale and 
dejected, unnerved, and with traces of tears on 
her face. Weeks had passed since then, but she 
was not restored to her former cheerfulness ; and 
except an occasional rallying of her spirits, and 
an effort now and then to force herself into 
something like her old manner, she had settled 
into the deepest dejection. At times she was 
more disturbed than at others; her husband 
coming upon her unexpectedly, had several times 
found her in a frightful agony of tears ; and what 
had pained him more than aught else, she had 
seemed of late dei^ous to avoid his society, and 
to escape from his endearments. 

Mr. Preston had racked his brain, but to no 
purpose^ to discover the cause of these new pecu- 
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liarifies ; lie was sure that ill-Health had some- 
thing to do with the matter ; and of late the 
horrible thought of insanity had obtruded itself 
upon his mind more frequently than he was wil- 
ling to admit. He resolved now, however, to 
lose no time in consulting Dr. Harrison, the fam- 
ily physician, and hoping much from his skill, 
he tried to rest easy after this resolution. 

A few days -after, and before Dr. Harrison, 
who had been consulted, had visited his patient, 
Mr. Preston came home to dinner, bringing with 
him the news of a friend's approaching marriage, 
and invitations to the wedding. 

" I don't see how Graham dares marry Clara 
lineoln, beautiful and prepossessing as she is,'* 
said Mr. Preston, after delivering himself of his 
budget of news. " I hope his anticipations of 
happiness may be realized, but really I think he 
is running a great risk.'* 

" And pray why is he running a greater risk 
than any other man who takes a wife ? Marriage 
is a lottery, you know somebody says ; some 
may draw prizes, and many will draw blanks. 
Why is not Fred Graham's chance of happiness 
as good as any other man's ? " 

" Only think what a mother Clara has had ! 
Think how she dishonored her sex, disgraced 
her husband, and shamed bor family by her 
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wicked elopement witli that shallow-pated, be- 
whiskered, moustaclied German music-teacher ! 
Always frivolous, always heartless, she ended 
her career in shame and crime ! " 

"But what has that to do with Clara?" asked 
Mrs. Preston faintly, turning very white, and 
laying her hand upon her heart as if in sudden 
pain. " Surely, children are not to blame for 
the faults of their parents ! " 

" No, not to blame ; but very often they in- 
herit the faults of their parents, and that is why 
I would not dare marry Clara Lincoln, were she 
ten times more beautiful than she is, and were I 
ten times more madly in love with her than Fred 
Graham, if the thing is possible. ' As is the 
mother, so is the daughter,' is one of my articles 
of faith, you know ; and I would not — but, 
heavens ! you are fainting, Annie ! Bring the 
cologne to your mother, Lottie ! Some water, 
Frank ! quick ! " 

Mr. Preston sprang to his wife just in time 
to prevent her falling. A protracted swoon was 
followed by a second and a third, and in haste 
Dr. Harrison was summoned. He seemed to 
see nothing alarming in the case of his patient, 
and after prescribing a slight tonic to raise the 
tone of her weakened system, and advising her 
to throw off care as much as possible, to seek 
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cheerful society, to take frequent drives, and 
pleasant little joumies, he took his leave, assur- 
ing the anxious husband that his wife would be 
better in a few days. 

But this promise was not fulfilled. On the 
contrary, she seemed from this period more 
depressed and saddened than ever. Moody, 
spiritless, and wholly out of harmony with the 
joyousness of life, she withdrew from all society, 
declined her husband's invitations to drives, 
boating- excursions, and joumies, and bore her- 
self towards him with increasing and painful 
reserve. 

Only towards her children did Mrs. Preston 
seem unchanged. To them she was the same 
devoted, unselfish mother, seeking their highest 
happiness, striving for their perfect development, 
and forgetful for the time of her own secret trou- 
ble in ministering to their wants. If changed 
at all, her soul yearned more tenderly towards 
them ; an afiection for them, painfully intense, 
filled her heart ; and so passionate and strange 
were her caresses at times, that the little crea- 
tures looked up to her with wonder, and almost 
affiight, on their innocent faces. 

One evening in the early autumn, Mr. Preston 
and his wife were sitting together alone. He 
had been endeavoring to persuade her to join 
16 
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him in an excursion to the White Mountains, 
with a small company of their Mends ; but she 
was immovable. Argument, entreaty, pleasantry 
were alike powerless ; and at last, in mortal 
heaviness of heart, he leaned his head upon the 
table beside which he was sitting, and contrast- 
ing the happy past with the wretched present, 
and the hopeless future, tears came to his eyes, 
and he wept in silence. Mrs. Preston was the 
first to speak. 

" Henry," she said, " I have something to say 
to you, and I might as well say it now as ever. 
I have made you very wretched during the last 
few months, but you have not suffered a tithe of 
what I have endured. I have struggled fiercely 
against my duty, but I will do so no longer ; 
although I know what I have to say will degrade 
me in your eyes, and will, perhaps ought, sepa- 
rate us forever. But for my children, my dear 
innocent children, I would never have spoken, 
but would have left home and husband, and 
become like Cain a fugitive in the world." 

" Oh, Annie," said Mr. Preston with shudder- 
ing, " how horrible ! Don't talk in that wild 
way, I implore you ! Do not reveal anything 
to me. I am sure you are good and true ; only 
be again my own loving wife, and let the past 
go ! Let the last few months, and the causes of 
their wretchedness, be consigned to oblivion !" 
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" No, Henry, I must speak now," said Mrs. 
Preston, retreating before his open arms, which, 
would have enfolded her to his heart. " K my 
own feelings would allow me to keep my secret 
longer, circumstances will not. Henry, I have 
deceived you for years ; my mother, whom you 
supposed dead, is living, and I — your wife — 
am that creature whom you hold in such con- 
tempt — that being whom you have so often said 
should never be your wife. I am the daughter 
of a profligate woman ! " And Mrs. Preston 
covered her face, and sank down in an attitude 
of the deepest humiliation. 

" Annie, my dear wife — " began her husband, 
once more endeavoring to encircle her in his 
arms. 

" No, Henry," she said, again repulsing him, 
"let me tell you all — hear me! I know you 
must despise me ; I know you can never again 
love me ; but yet, my husband, low as is your 
estrmate of the daughters of weak and wicked 
mothers, I am innocent of any crime, except the 
falsehood of denying my mother's present exist- 
ence. I have always told you that she died 
when I was six years old. She died then to her 
femily, but not a natural death. My parents 
were poor, and their struggle for a livelihood 
was a severe one. When I was six years old, 
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my father, who was well-educated, but lacking 
in force of character, was offered a very lucrative 
situation as head-clerk in a large mercantile 
house in New Orleans, which he accepted, leav- 
ing his family in very destitute circumstances, 
with the promise of speedy and plentiful remit- 
tances, till he was able to send for them. 

His voyage to New Orleans was a protracted 
one ; then he was taken sick on his arrival, a 
stranger in a strange city. Immediately on his 
recovery, the firm which had engaged him failed, 
and he was thus thrown out of employment, and 
was reduced to such extremity that he had not 
the means to pay for a night's lodging, or to 
take my mother's letters from the post-office. 
Months passed by, and we" who remained at 
home, and who were dependent upon my father, 
were brought to a still greater extreme of pov- 
erty. We were ejected from one miserable 
tenement after another, because of impaid rent, 
everything we owned was carried to the pawn- 
broker's, and at last my little brother and myself 
were sent into the streets to beg to avoid actual 
starvation. You have often laughed over what 
you have called my waste of feeling upon beg- 
gars ; but begging for bread has been a terrible 
reality to me, and the iron has entered my soul 
too deeply for me ever to forget it. I have been 
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repulsed from the houses of the wealthy with 
harshness and blows when I have only asked for 
bread for myself and little famishing brother; 
and we have sat down on the door-steps or in 
an alley- way and wept bitterly over our desola- 
tion and our hunger, and wished that we might 
die. 

One evening we returned home weary and 
hungry, and foimd our mother gone. Sad, sup- 
perless, and with stifled sobbings, we lay down 
in each other's arms, and wept ourselves to sleep. 
We never saw our mother afterwards. She had 
deserted us. Her union with our father had not 
been one of love, harmony, and confidence, and 
when the lover of her early girlhood found her 
in destitution, and apparently deserted by the 
man she had wedded, he prevailed on her to 
forsake her husband, and to accept the home of 
wealth and the once rejected hand he offered 
her. She was weak, she was false, she was 
unnatural. How could she so have orphaned 
the little children who in all their poverty loved 
her as only children can ? I have no word of 
blame for her — it is not for me to reproach her 
— for she was my mother, and this thought 
checks and humbles me ! 

Homeless, friendless, and parentless, we were 
sent to an asylum for i»digent children, and my 
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mother. She had buried her husband, and leav- 
ing the property he had bequeathed her to the 
care of an agent, she had come here to reside, 
desiring only to see once more the face of her 
deserted but never-forgotten child. She had led 
a gilded, but a wretched existence ; remorse and 
shame had eaten away her life ; and though 
wearing to the world the semblance of happi- 
ness, and surrounded by all the appliances of 
ease and comfort, existence was to her a cup of 
unmingled bitterness. It was her intention not 
to reveal herself to me ^ but sorrow, penitence, 
and affection were stronger than her resolution, 
and with contrition and abasement she made 
herself known to me. I had always had resent- 
ment in my heart towards her, but her manner 
and appearance conquered it ; and now my pride 
is himibled, and though once an erring and now 
a repentant woman, I am not ashamed to call 
her mother. 

There, my husband, I have told you all. I 
have learned since our marriage how strong axe 
your antipathies to the unfortunate daughter of 
a mother such as mine ; and though I have longed 
to tell you my history, I have not dared — I have 
feared it would blight your ever-growing affec- 
tion — that I should be nothing to you after- 
wards — and so I have struggled against my duty 
till it has almost prostrated me. 
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My mother lias not wished her existence made 
known to you ; she only asks to see me occa- 
sionally, to be assured of my forgiveness and my 
affection, and she will be content and thankful, 
awaiting patiently the coming of the hour when 
she may lie down to rest in the grave. 

And now, dear Henry, if you can no more 
love me, yet forgive me — assure me that I am 
pardoned ; and I will ever call heaven to bless 
you for your never-failing affection for me thus 
fer. You have made the years of our married 
life so bright and blissful, that but for the mem- 
ory of my one falsehood I should have been too 
happy ! And now if you give me up — " 

The sentence was not finished ; the choking 
sobs which Mrs. Preston had kept at bay during 
her narration now overpowered her, and she wept 
aloud, as the thought of losing her husband's 
love came rushing to her mind. In an instant 
he had enfolded her in his arms, from which she 
no longer sought to free herself, and with every 
possible word of endearment was endeavoring to 
soothe her. 

"Give you up!" he said, when at last she 
could listen to him ; " why, if your mother were 
fifty times more faulty than you represent, it 
would not have a feather's weight with me ! My 
theory, at least in this case, is an untrue one ; 
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and believe me, my own dear wife, your story 
has excited only the deepest sorrow for your 
past sufferings. I shall prize you more, now 
that I know what a fiery furnace you have passed 
through in coming up to womanhood ! " 

" And you can love me as well as ever ? " she 
asked, smiling through her tears. 

" On one condition — that you have no more 
secrets with me ! " 

Maiden, Most. 
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My mother has not wished her existence made 
known to you ; she only asks to see me occa- 
sionally, to be assured of my forgiveness and my 
affection, and she will be content and thankful, 
awaiting patiently the coming of the hour when 
she may lie down to rest in the grave. 

And now, dear Henry, if you can no more 
love me, yet forgive me — assure me that I am 
pardoned ; and I will ever call heaven to bless 
you for your never-failing affection for me thus 
fer. You have made the years of our married 
life so bright and blissful, that but for the mem- 
ory of my one falsehood I should have been too 
happy ! And now if you give me up — " 

The sentence was not finished ; the choking 
sobs which Mrs. Preston had kept at bay during 
her narration now ovei*powered her, and she wept 
aloud, as the thought of losing her husband's 
love came rushing to her mind. In an instant 
he had enfolded her in his arms, from which she 
no longer sought to free herself, and with every 
possible word of endearment was endeavoring to 
soothe her. 

" Give you up ! " he said, when at last she 
could listen to him ; " why, if your mother were 
fifty times more faulty than you represent, it 
would not have a feather's weight with me ! My 
theory, at least in this case, is an untrue one ; 
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THE MINSTREL-EMIGRANTS. 

On toiled the minstrels with their weary feet, 

Leaying behind the thronged and dusty street ; 

The towering splendors of imperial Rome ; 

The wretched lair which they had called their home ; 

Their lazzaroni comrades with their care 

And siinbnmt brows and unkempt, rayen hair ; 

The soft blue skies that arched aboye their head ; 

The softer airs upon their foreheads shed — 

All, all forsaking, ne'er to see them more. 

The poor Italians sought another shore. 

On toiled the minstrels. Still by every door 
The &ther ground the organ that he bore ; 
While to each measure, with a sad grimace. 
The melancholy monkey danced its pace. 
Or, helpless mimic, stretched its uncouth hand 
For trifling guerdon. So along the land 
The band went singing, resting by the way 
When overweary, or the noontide ray 
Too hotly shone ; their scrip affording still 
The simple food the hungry mouths to fill ; 
The dark-eyed boys the jars of water bear, 
While equally the choicest fruits they share. 

Thus on they wandered, sin^g through the land. 
Until their worn feet prest the tide-washed strand ; 
Then o'er the deep the good ship bore them fast. 
And here the wanderers found their home at last. 
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SOLOMON AND THE LILIES. 

BY BEV. E. H. CHAPIN. 

The contrast whicli our Saviour drew between 
the lilies of the field and Solomon in his glory, 
was not made for the purpose of disparaging 
humanity, but to direct attention to its real 
greatness and its chief good. In form the 
flower excelled the monarch even in his coro- 
nation-robes. It excelled, as nature ever excels 
art, in delicacy of texture and inimitable hues — 
in that subtile beauty which inspires the material 
world. But when we ask. Why is not man 
clothed like an Eastern lily ? the evident answer 
is. Because man's existence has a different pur- 
pose. The quality of his true life is not sponta- 
neous, but acquired, and consists not in uncon- 
scious growth, but in achievement." Doubtless, 
in the vast circulation of nature, the gorgeous 
lily has many more uses than we can discern. 
But apparently it lives to be an expression of 
beauty, a palpable delight, an illustration not 
only of the wonder, but of the exuberance, of 
creative power. And let us be thankful for this 
spontaneous excellence scattered so freely in the 
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earth ; thankful for the wealth of summer and 
for the procession of the flowers ; thankful for 
their fragrance that sweetens the laborer's toil, 
and their glory that lines the traveller's way, 
and for the completeness which they give to 
childhood, and the symbols they furnish for 
affection, and the consolation they breathe in 
lonely sick-rooms, and the prophecy with which 
they crown the foreheads of the dead. Let 
US be thankful for this unmeasured, indefinable 
beauty that saturates the universe ; that blooms 
among the stern realities of our lot ; that glows 
through the smoke of our furnaces, and clings 
to the broken furrow, and overhangs the rough 
quarry, to show us that life is not all for work. 
Let us be thankful for the charm and the glory 
that, mixed with every attitude of fact and every 
process of law, rebukes that science which, strip- 
ping the veils from nature, exhibits it as only a 
stupendous and austere machine. 

But, after all, the lily of the field is only a 
form of life, which grows for a little time on 
the bosom of the earth and then vanishes away. 
But the life of man is not a mere form ; is some- 
thing more than clothing. From the fact that 
the lily is arrayed in more than regal pomp, the 
Saviour draws, and we may draw, the inference 
that human life is something else than mere 
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dress, something else than outward condition. 
As we look abroad, we shall find that the pmnt 
in which any kind or class of being is superior 
to ourselves, is not the real point of human 
excellence. Thus, as there are animals that 
excel man in bulk and strength, we should not 
expect to find his special characteristic in size 
and physical power. The trees of the forest 
outlast many of his generations, and it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the great purpose of his 
being is not expressed by the duration of his 
earthly life. So when we behold the lily of the 
field clothed beyond all the ingenuity of his art, 
do we not rightly conclude that his existence 
has ends beyond mere dress or equipage } 

The real end of man's life is not in form, but 
in substance — in a permanent, spiritual result, 
comprehensively expressed by the term " Right- 
eousness." If the end of his life were in form, 
he would have been clothed more gloriously than 
the lily. But it is in achievement, which is not 
only the forthgoing but the incoming of spiritual 
power. It is not the spontaneous growth of 
circumstances, but the fruit of strenuous disci- 
pline. There may be those who wonder why 
the life of man is not like a flower — why he 
does not grow harmoniously in his lot without 
an efibrt or a pang ; for instance^ why his gar- 
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ments were not woven for him of the sunshine 
and the dew, like the garments of the field- 
flowers. The answer is plain — Because to him 
has been accorded the nobler privilege of invent- 
ing and acquiring his own. He does not receive 
his bresul in apathetic dependence, but wins it by 
the ingenious brain and cunning hand, through 
processes which send back a throb of deeper 
power into his own being, and by inventions 
which develop in himself a finer life. What is 
the carnivorous strength of the wild beast, or 
the instinct of the bee, compared to these sym- 
bols of civilization that rise out of the ages, and 
stand around the globe ? What are the sponta- 
neous gifts of lower creatures, in contrast with 
this splendid array of instruments by which man 
forces every ward of nature and levies upon all 
its treasuries ? The ship, the loom, the printing- 
press, the steam-engine, the telegraph, — all 
these results spring out of the disparity between 
human possession and desire; and still do we 
wonder why man was not clothed with the light 
and fed with the dew, and created to be the 
luxurious minion of a perpetual summer, instead 
of the scholar of experience and the master of 
nature ? 

But this method of illustration- possesses still 
more interest when applied to profounder myste* 
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ries of life. Is it asked, "Why is man subject 
to sorrow, and pressed by poverty, and stung by 
disappointment, and made desolate by death ? " 
You cannot understand your lot in life. O ! 
weary toiler for your daily bread — bread made 
bitter by your own sweat, and wrung in scanty 
fragments from the iron hand of destiny — for 
ten, twenty, thirty years, you have been work- 
ing — doing your best, it may be — with no 
improvement of your condition; nay, rather 
with increasing burdens. And yet you see 
many around you to whom fortune seems to 
have come spontaneously. They are loaded 
with bounties, and flourish in the sunshine. 
But, on the other hand, have you ever asked, 
"Whatis life, and what is its great purpose? 
Are its chief delight and glory in its external 
conditions, and in its freedom from effort and 
care?" By such an inquiry you might have 
discovered the privileges that are involved in 
your condition; the real enjoyments, nay, the 
virtues even, which, so to say, it has forced 
upon you; whereas, had you been planted in 
that rich and easy soil, you might have been a 
mere flaunting weed, and have learned what a 
thin safeguard against vexation and misery is 
the outward lot; and how for rich and poor 
Viiere are trials and sorrows, and no real enjoy- 
ment without some kind of toil. 
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The shadow of death is around you, O ! be- 
reaved mother, and its cold desolation has come 
between you and your child. You take - the 
little hand, and it lies heavy in your own ; yoi^ 
press the lips, and they quiver with no response ; 
and you must put away in the grave the form 
that has nestled close to your heart, and the 
head that you have crowned with a thousand 
prayers and hopes. And you cannot see why 
we exist at all — why such tender relationships 
are woven to be shattered, and such deep wells 
of love opened in the human breast only to 
overflow with tears. Ah ! it is because human- 
ity is not an earthly flower to unfold in bright 
air and then perish forever; but an undying 
germ to struggle upward out of limitation, and 
find surer root as its props break away, and to 
be refined by tears, and to shed rich fragrance in 
the night-time of sorrow, and to glow with a 
more intense and fixed love as its objects vanish 
firom sight. If life is but a form, your affliction 
is inexplicable ; but if it is substance — if it 
is intrinsic and inalienable power, excellence, 
beauty — then the bliss of the suffering, and the 
peace of the poor, and the victory of martyrs, 
and all the fine gold of character that has been 
smelted in the furnace of trial, illustrate and 
vindicate the purpose of our being. There is 
17 
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something for man better than happinees, else 
lie might have lived and perished as the lily of 
the field. There is spiritual strength for hLm, 
which is developed by struggling ; there is faitli 
whose telescope sweeps the immensities of eter- 
nity when the nearer earth is veiled in darkness ; 
* there is trust which springs up in the shattering 
of all earthly supports ; and there is that com- 
pleteness and harmony and divine assimilaticm 
of character which is wrought out only by disci- 
pline. " Music," says old Fuller, " is sweetest 
near or over rivers, where the echo thereof is 
best rebounded by the water. Praise for pen- 
siveness, thanks for tears, and blessing God ovef 
the floods of affliction, makes the most melodious 
music in the ear of heaven." 

And this conception helps explain the diver- 
sities of human condition. The place in which 
a man stands, and' the work he is called upon to 
do, is secondary to the spirit in which he works, 
and the result that abides after it. These mat^ 
ters that are talked about so much in the world 
— these diflerent sorts of position or occupation. 
— what transparent wrappages, what cases of 
colored glass, what temporary frameworks, axe 
they all, inside which plays the essential mech- 
anism of our manhood, involving the same 
responsibilities and working under the same 
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relentless laws. This soot and blaze, tMs aris- 
tocratic splendor and vulgar grime, are but the 
varying processes and shifting tints of that great 
chemistry in which the common humanity is 
tried out and refined, God weighs the fine 
gold, and it will be fine gold forever, whether 
set in a coronet or hammered out in the coarsest 
drudgery of life. Surely, then, this conception 
of life as substance should reconcile a man to 
diversities of form, to poverty and contempt and 
obscure position, in this transient state, where 
the lily outshines King Solomon, 

And from this point of view we may refute a 
mere economical conception of human life — that 
conception which limits all solicitude for man to 
his material and outward welfare, as if the end 
of his being were adjustment to this earth. 
Doubtless he should be adjusted to it. What- 
ever barriers lie between him and his right, let 
them be torn away. So far as ignorance hides 
the natural law, let it vanish before the light of 
knowledge ; and this temple of the body, dese- 
crated by no hurtful thing, flourish in the pure 
air and the light. Let the industrious have their 
due, and the oppressed their freedom, and the 
poor their chance. The justice of these demands 
becomes daily more apparent. The time recog- 
nizes and justifies the mission of the reformer. 
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and grows louder in its congratulations at every 
falsehood that perishes, and at every right that 
blossoms beneath his hand. Man is made to 
dwell upon the earth, and unfold here faculties 
and affections that are to be immortal. The 
important fact is how we live — still, life itself 
is a different thing as viewed &om different conr 
ditions. But when the reformer talks as though 
social renovation and material adjustment were 
all 'that is needed — when he preaches merely a 
gospel of physiology, and would feed the immor- 
tal with bread alone — then he should be refuted 
with the fact that if this earth were turned into 
a physical paradise, and every man made an 
independent sovereign of the soil, there would 
still be the same unsatisfied capacities, the same 
deep mpral wants. The great end of man is not 
to be adjusted to the world, but to be raised 
above it, and he needs a Eedeemer more than a 
reformer. 

Nor is it the supremest state of felicity for a 
man to be even with his circumstances. A con- 
dition of complete harmony between man and 
nature, man and his lot in life, might be a condi- 
tion of ease, but not of growth, or attainment, 
or unfolding power. He should be master of 
his circumstances. He should be able to defy 
them; to extract power and sweetness out of 
them. 
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In fine, the true estimate of man proceeds 
from the inward to the outward. This is the 
method of all noble computation, and distin- 
guishes the Christian idea of the individual from 
the misconception of older times. They began 
from without, estimating him as a form — this 
starts from within, and rates him as a living and 
substantial soul. In that old conceit he was but 
a vessel or a tool — the agent of selfish power, 
and the toy of despotic caprice. But the better 
faith shows him to be something more than the 
lily of the field — a spiritual force, an heir of 
eternal life, a child of God. It is this estimate 
that lends significance to every achievement of 
man, to every indication of progress, to all the 
aspects of human life. As this idea prevails, 
right, truth, humanity will prevail. Every noble 
institution established with much pains and con- 
flict, is the triumph and expression of this con- 
ception. It is this that constitutes the glory of 
our Crystal Palaces. That glory is not in the 
mere form of the work exhibited there. For 
in this respect nature will always eclipse art, 
and take the premiums. There is nothing like 
Aer Crystal Palace out-doors, over whose inau- 
gural beauty the morning-stars sang togetheF^ 
and whose dome is the immensity of light. She 
will show an insect's eye, to humble all our skill. 
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She will flash her tints from the arc of the rain- 
bow and the gates of the sunset, and make our 
richest dyes look pale. By the side of our finest 
fabrics she will hang her oriental lilies ; yes, her 
familiar summer-flowers; and all their glory 
cannot be compared to one of these. 

But when we consider labor as the developed 
energy of the soul — when we look upon art as 
representing spiritual substance — then we per- 
ceive the real significance of such exhibitions. 
Then every utensil becomes a hieroglyphic of 
human progress. Then every fabric shows not 
only what man has wrought out of nature, but 
what is in him and goes forth from him tran- 
•scending nature. 

But it is not necessary to multiply illustrations. 
All the mystery of life may not be cleared away, 
but at least there is an explanation of its trials, 
its sorrows, its stem demands for eflbrt, when 
we regard it not as a spontaneous growth, but 
as an achievement — not as form, but as sub-- 
stance — not as consisting in external endow- 
ments like the raiment of the lily, but in that 
wisdom, that righteousness, that spbdtual excel- 
lence, in which the soul possesses its real glory 
and is like Solomon upon his throne. 
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LIFE IN DEATH. 

BT B. P. SHILLABER. 

The ohild was dead. Upoa his little oat. 

Serenely beautifiil, he lay at rest 

His golden curls in radiant ringlets ftll 

About his brow, like alabaster, white ; 

His cheek, in dimpled Ailness, mocked 

Our weeping words that he was dead. 

And his lips half-parted with the smile 

With which he met the angels, still remained, 

As if in transiSer of his joy to us. 

His eyes were half-unsealed, and in thdr deeps 

Of hazel-light our hearts could scarcely deem 

The soul had fled to leaye us sorrowing here. 

Oh, depth of woe ! Oh, Aitile word of peace ! 

Bereayed — bereayed — the human heart is bowed. 

And turning to itself, with motherly care. 

Nurses the grief that wastes its life away. 

Within our night of grief — how dark a night ! — 

Philosophy is yain, and &ith's bright beam, 

Aliye for others* guide, when we are called 

To soothe the stricken, is obscured to us — 

A darkened lamp it is, at best, whose ray 

Is struggling with the damps of unbeliefl 

"Help thou our unbelief," oh God, we prayed, 

" Nor let us sink in fiithomless despair ! " 

The prayer was heard. 
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Another little one, 
0*er whom the light of fiye short years had passed, 
Stood gazing on the beauteous &ce, whose lines 
The artist. Death, had fixed, when with a shout 
Of jojous note, that made the circling blood 
Bound with a quicker impulse to the heart. 
She cried aloud, and clapped her tiny hands, 
" Bbotheb's awake I " 

The open eye to her 
Wore the bright beam of life — death's mystery 
Had found no room within her little thought. 
Oh, blessed word, that came to quicken fidth. 
And drive the douds of brooding doubt away ! 
Awake ! awake ! and the reyiying soul 
Saw not the clod of clay save as the shrine 
That bore the jewel whose immortal light 
Had gone to sparkle in the crown of regal heaven. 
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OUR MODEL NEIGHBORHOOD. 

BT N. T. MUNBOE. 

What is a model neighborliood ? It is a 
neighborhood where there are no hard thoughts, 
where Mrs. A never envies Mrs. B, and Mrs. C 
never gossips about Mrs. D, where if one has 
any cause for happiness, the rest rejoice, and if 
one is in sorrow, the others sympathize. 

Now, in our humble opinion, model neighbor- 
hoods are not as common as they might and 
ought to be. 

And why ? It is not because people do not 
keep enough by themselves, for in the model 
neighborhood of which we intend to speak by 
and by, scarce a day, never a week passes, in 
which its members do not see and converse with 
each other. 

To be sure, there are some people of whom 
you cannot see too little, but such people never 
enter into the material for making up a model 
neighborhood. 

And there are some people who are always in 
trouble. Let them live where they will, they 
always get into a bad neighborhood, where one 
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person is always prying into their affairs, another 
is proud and haughty and feels above them, and 
another is officious and mischief-making. Such 
a person will be obliged to undergo a thorough 
change of heart ere he or she can form one of 
a model neighborhood. Heaven grant no such 
person come near our " model neighborhood ! " 

We have seen, too, many pleasant neighbor* 
hoods where they all seemed friendly. They 
gave parties and entertainments, and were very 
careful not to affront or neglect any one, but 
they had little envious feelings towards each 
other,-*— one had things which another could 
not have ; one secretly rejoiced that his plans 
succeeded better than his neighbor's. Tlie 
ladies, too, were a little jealous of each other. 
Mrs. A says that Mrs. B is a very nice woman, 
but rather extravagant ; Mrs. B says that she 
likes Mrs. A very much, she is a very good 
neighbor, but she is rather parsimonious ; and 
Mrs. C is accused by Mrs. D of being too fond 
of display and show, sacrificing thereby essential 
comforts and conveniences. 
' Now outwardly these people are all very 
pleasant and friendly to each other, and in 
reality like each other very well ; but it is not 
" our model neighborhood." 

Then there are neighborhoods whose members 
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are always clianging and shifting about. One 
year there is quite a pleasant company, but like 
the birds they fly every season, and they never 
return. 

It is not of much use to get up a model neigh- 
borhood on such floating material. One may 
form some pleasant acquaintances, as one would 
on board a steamboat or railroad-car, but it isn't 
worth while to fasten the tendrils of one's affec- 
tion around such feeble support, and have them 
rudely torn away every season. 

Then there are neighborhoods wholly given 
up to gossip and scandal — not the women alone, 
but the men. The former make little calls upon 
each other to talk of their neighbors, and carry 
thoughtless speeches from one to the other, caus- 
ing hard thoughts and trouble thereby. One 
lady buys a cloak or bonnet which she is kindly 
told by an officious neighbor that another lady 
wonders at her getting, being a very unbecoming 
color, besides not the pattern which is going to 
be worn. Mrs. A is told that Mrs. B thinks 
she is too indulgent to her children and has no 
management over them. Mrs. A, somewhat 
vexed, retaliates by saying that she hopes her 
children behave as well as Mrs. B's, although 
she may not scold them as much, all which in 
due time reaches the ears of Mrs. B, and the 
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consequence is the children are forbidden to play 
together. 

The men meet in cliques at the village-store, 
and talk of their neighbors in not exactly a 
Christian spirit. One man has bought a very 
expensive horse ; they wonder how he can afford 
to do so. Another has a numerous family and 
lives very " fast ; " they wonder how it is all 
done with his small salary ; hope it is all right, 
but looks rather suspicious. Another is about 
to marry a rich widow ; he knows which side 
his bread is buttered ; hopes he will not repent 
his bargain. Another is all broken down ; they 
knew it would be so when he entered into that 
wild speculation ; good enough for him ; should 
have known better. Another doesn't live very 
happily with his wife ; had been seen to come 
out of the house in a great rage, slamming the 
door after him, and the next-door neighbor had 
often heard high words ; they always knew she 
was pretty "high-strung;" guessed she made 
him " step round some." 

And thus everybody's character is handled 
without gloves. Now it would be a hopeless 
task to make a model neighborhood of such 
materiaL 

Then there are neighborhoods comprised of 
individuals who take no interest in each other — 
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city-neighborhoods for instance. They watch 
each other passing in and out, and note their 
dress and perhaps conjecture what may be their 
occupation ^ but they do not belong in the same 
society ; they are not in the same walks of life ; 
they have not been introduced ; they are, conse- 
quently, " not acquainted ; " and so for years 
they live side by side. There is a wedding in 
one house ; the neighbors count the carriages, 
wonder who is married, think probable it is the 
slight, genteel-looking girl they have seen go in 
and out, but their hearts do not beat a throb 
the quicker — a little curiosity is excited, and 
that is all. Or there is a death in one house, 
and the neighbors know it not till the hearse 
stands at the door. There have been sorrowing 
hearts, and tears and anguish, the light of a 
home has gone out, the hope of a human heart 
laid desolate, and the next-door neighbor, with 
but the thickness of a brick wall between them, 
knew it not. The mournful preparations have 
gone on ; the neighbors see the hearse, they 
count the carriages, and say, as they look from 
the window, " It is a child's coffin ; it must be 
the little fair-haired child we have seen playing 
m the court is dead ; we have missed her for 
some days ; '' and this is all. 

Yet this may be a good neighborhood ; there 
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may be good people in it ; but it is not " our 
model neighborhood." 

But pray what is " our model neighboihood ? " 
You have told us what it is not ; now tell us 
what it is. 

Well, upon a pleasant hillside, for we ques- 
tion whether a model neighborhood could exist 
in some places we have seen, — for instance, in 
some little gossiping village, or in some smoky, 
dirty, dusty, manufacturing town, or in some 
low, marshy, disagreeable spot, breathing of the 
blue-devils and discontent, or in a place shut in 
by hills aud moimtains like a very misanthrope, 
where the eye takes in no far-reaching prospect, 
and the heart spite of itself grows selfish and 
contracted, — but on a free, breezy, healthy hill- 
side, overlooking a vast range of city and coim- 
try, there is " our model neighborhood." 

And now, when I would fain describe it, my 
heart begins to falter. It is not large, though 
not from any spirit of exclusiveness, be it under- 
stood. It is peculiar in many things, and one 
is this: The children in this model neighbor- 
hood never have any trouble. Now, in some 
neighborhoods the children are always by thei 
ears, quarrelling from morning till night, but 
here they play from dawn to dusk without any 
trouble ; they go from house to house, and no 
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fault is found ; each one treats their neighbor's 
children as they would have their own treated, 
and there seems to be an understanding that 
should the children fall out, the parents are not 
obliged to follow their example. 

And as the children play together without any 
trouble, so the parents and older members of the 
neighborhood live peaceably and quietly. They 
all have kindly feelings towards each other ; 
there is no outward pleasantness and friendly 
seeming, with an under-current of envious feel- 
ing and petty jealousy. If one has good fortune 
others rejoice with him and congratulate him. 
They are like members of one large family ; they 
are so nearly connected that what is a joy to one 
must be a joy to another, and what is grief to 
one must be grief to all. 

It is not a neighborhood given up to the pur- 
suit of wealth and vain show ; with them there 
is something higher than dollars and cents, and 
nobler than costly equipages and splendid furni- 
ture. The improvement of the mind is nobler 
than the vain trappings of the body, and the 
cultivation of kind and friendly feelings better 
than the struggle for display and the admiration 
of the world. 

If one lady wears a richer garment than 
another, it causes no ill-feeling, no cries of 
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extravagance. If one gentleman can show a 
handsomer house or more beautiful grounds, or 
has a heavier purse than another, he doesn't feel 
himself above his neighbors, neither do his 
neighbors call him aristocratic and proud. 

Such a neighborhood, it is easy to see, must 
be comprised of men of sterling merit and women 
of many virtues. 

To have a model neighborhood we must, to 
begin with, have some at least model men and 
women. There may be some rather below the 
high mark individually, but brought up to it by 
the force of the virtues and good qualities of 
those about them. 

In this model neighborhood, then, there are 
model men and women. Husbands, who are 
model husbands, kind and considerate to their 
wives, thoughtful for their happiness, consulting 
their judgment in their undertakings, and look- 
ing upon them as equals, not inferiors. Wives, 
too, who are model wives, gentle and affection- 
ate, making their homes happy, which is their 
greatest praise, thinking always of their hus- 
bands' and children's happiness and welfare, 
and thereby finding their own. 

The members of our model neighborhood are 
not all married; there are some single excep- 
tions, though we cannot of course say how long 
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they may remain single, yet be assured they are 
model young people. And whether it be their 
destiny to have at some future time a home of 
their own to gladden and make bright, or 
whether they are to shed their light in other 
homes, it is certain that their influence will be 
for good, and wherever they go they will reflect 
credit upon "our model neighborhood," and 
may be the centre round which may revolve 
other model neighborhoods. 

And to this, our neighborhood, old age lends 
its smile and its blessing ; keeping its heart 
green and fresh amid all the trials through 
which it has passed — seeing still goodness and 
happiness in the earth, although their sun is 
approaching the western sky — smiling upon the 
frolics of youth — having charity for its follies— 
participating even in the pleasures of those of 
maturer years — casting no gloom over the social 
circle — harboring no moroseness — uttering no 
homilies upon the follies of the present day— 
but shedding over all a mild and peaceful influ- 
ence, like the soft twilight after a summer's day, 
a welcome rest after a season of toil. 

" Our model neighborhood" rests on a firm 
foundation ; it is not to be shaken by every light 
blast ; it gives no heed to rumor and hearsay ; 
listens to no idle tales. Kind messages pass 

18 
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from house to house, favors are given and re- 
ceived freely and willingly. Each member has 
too high an opinion of his fellow-^members to 
yield to mistrust or jealousy, or take offence at 
light words. Jesting and mirth may go round, 
but the arrows of wit carry no poison in their 
shafts There is no necessity, as in some circles, 
of looking at one's words before they are utter- 
ed, for having confidence in each other, they are 
sure they will not be turned over and examined 
and misconstrued. 

They will not shrink away from each other 
when the hour of trial comes, as sooner or later 
it must come to all. Seasons of joy and happi- 
ness may make friends, but the strong bond of 
friendly sympathy formed in the season of trials 
binds them closer together. In the hour of sor- 
row and distress, therefore, they are sure of each 
other's sympathy and aid ; they have the ready 
hand to help, the kind heart to encourage^ and 
the gentle voice to speak consolation. 

And this, though but poorly and feebly de- 
scribed, is " our model neighborhood/' It is a 
happy one. 

There is, too, a larger neighborhood, that em- 
braces the whole human race, taking the word 
neighbor in the sense in which our Saviour used 
It. So, tooy we are all of one family, and all 
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men are brethren ; but still there are separate 
&milies upon the earth, and the word brother, 
as we generally use it, has a closer and nearer 
significance than the brotherhood of the human 
race. 

This model neighborhood is what models 
sometimes are : but the great plan in miniature. 
We look forward to the time when the whole 
world shall be a " model neighborhood." 

Somerville. 
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ANNIE. 

BT MBS. M. C. QKASmaS, 

TBaroKRLT, with eyes of light. 
Stars shone on the happy night, 
When, unto my raptur'd breast, — 
Mine, before the world confest, — 
Annie, — beauteous wife ! — I prest. 

Mild, her dark eye beamed on me 
Timid glances, trustingly ; 
Heart with trembling pulses beat ; 
Maiden shame-glow on her cheek. 
Where I printed kisses sweet. 

Ere twelve moons had roll'd away, 
Patient Annie pallid lay ; 
While the stars shone down as bright 
As upon that bridal-night, — 
Shone, methought, with pitying light. 

When the dawn's first yellow ray 
Heralded the coming day. 
Ended, now, the fearful strife. 
Joying in a double life. 
Lay my Annie, — happy wife ! 

There, as holy pledge of love. 

Softly slept a tiny dove 

On my Annie's snowy breast. 

With maternal fondness prest, 

God ! Thou knowest our hearts — how blest ! 
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SONGS OF HOME. 

BY MBS. 0. S. PIEBCE. 

On the balmy air of evening 
Floats a sweet familiar strain. 

Carried back, I softly enter 
The old homestead-door again. 

Listen ! listen ! catch each measure ; 

'Tis the same she sung to me, 
When she smoothed my tangled ringlets 

As 1 sat upon her knee. 

Dearest mother ! oft I linger 
Dreamingly at day's decline. 

Wishing I might hear thy footstep 
In this distant home of mine. 

'Twas but yesterday a minstrel 
Played an air of days gone by. 

When a picture of home fe,ces 
Rose before my vacant eye. 

Oft we sung it, cherished brothers ! 

Ere we gave the parting hand. 
While around that old piano 

Gathered our dear household band. 
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Long ago that home-light &.d6d, 
Darkness o'er the threshold stole, 

For the silver cord was loosened, 
Broken was the golden bowl. 

In the strength of noontide vigor 
Fell our &,ther in the strifii ; 

Life we asked for him, and heaven 
Gave him e'^ eternal life. 

Now these memories come o'er me. 
Fraught with feelings deep and strong. 

When from stranger lips are falling 
Words of some old cherished song. 

Though the skies are bright above me. 
Though I meet, where'er I roam, 

Kindly hearts and gentle voices. 
Yet I yearn for songs of home. 
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MARRYING A GENIUS. 

BY SABA H. PEBEI27S. 

Teotjble and sorrow to tlie woman who mar- 
ries a genius ! At least no lady fair should thus 
risk her happiness unless she has fully counted 
the cost, and felt prepared for the life of poverty 
and loneliness, and oft-times neglect, to which 
she is doomed. The wife of Socrates in a rustic 
home, without even the necessaries of life, is not 
the only instance of a disposition rendered una- 
miable by' want and misfortune. Yet, unlike 
her, some there are who learn in time to appre- 
ciate the intellect, and excuse the eccentricities 
which are the invariable characteristics of a man 
of genius. 

It was a merry bridal. There were brilliant 
lights and elegant furniture and happy guests in 
that drawing-room, and doting parents gave 
their only child to Henry Brooks, and fondly 
imagined that she would be happy. Some in- 
deed there were who wondered how the brilliant 
Mary Benton could love one so unlike herself, 
and others were equally surprised that the wise 
and scholarlike Mr. Brooks should choose the 
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little butterfly of fashion that Mary had ever 
been for a life's companion. 

" Those blue eyes of hers will yet be mois- 
tened with the tears of sorrow," said an elderly 
friend of the bride in an undertone to one who 
was seated beside him. " I know Henry Brooks 
well ; he is a real book- worm — a genius, and 
as eccentric as that class of people usually are. 
You could not imagine two natures more entirely 
dissimilar." 

" The union is all the better for that," replied 
the gentleman addressed. " You recollect, 
doubtless, the beautiful lines of Whittier : 

* Ask why the graceful grape entwines 
The rough oak with her arm of vines ; 
And why the gray rock's rugged cheek 
The soft lips of the mosses seek ; 
Why, with wise instinct, Nature seems 
To harmonize her wide extremes, 
Linking the stronger with the weak. 
The haughty with the soft and meek ! ' 

And moreover, let me ask you what kind of a 
figure they would cut, think you, if he had 
chosen a wife with tastes and habits like his 
own ; a hlue for instance, who would grow sen- 
timental gazing at the stars, and quote poetry 
when she ought to bake, and write sonnets to 
her firstborn instead of taking care of it." 
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** Xo danger of that in this case," was the 
reply, '' for Mary is a lady^ and consequently 
has never injured those pretty eyes of hers by 
study. Yet she has been a petted child, and has 
never had a wish ungratified, and of course can 
well afford to be amiable and happy. But let 
trials come (and they will to her,) and she will 
be unprepared for them, and make herself and 
those around her perfectly miserable. Henry 
has splendid talents and a kind heart, yet he is 
perfectly careless of dress and manner and show ; 
consequently he will take no interest in what 
seems of the utmost importance to his pretty 
wife, and she will in time imagine herself mis- 
mated and neglected, and therefore be unhappy." 

" Then you acknowledge that her trials will 
be imaginary in part." 

" They ^vill be real to her," was the reply. 

'' I have no such fears for them," said the 
gentleman addressed. " Their natures will har- 
monize and improve ; Henry will become less 
odd, and Mary less gay. At any rate, you and 
I will remember the conversation of this evening, 
and sometime we will call upon them in their 
own home, and see which of us is the true 
prophet." 

We next find Mary in a pleasant cottage, sur- 
rounded still by all the rich adomings of wealth, 
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and apparontly happy in the quiet discharge of 
home duties. The tastefully-furnished rooms 
are kept in perfect order hy her fair hands, all 
save one upper-room, the study of Henry. This 
is forhidden ground to her, as he asserts that he 
can never find his books and papers after she has 
arranged them, and she has learned to submit to 
his vtrishes, and leave this room to its fate. What 
a sadly-disordered place ! There sits Henry, 
quietly reading Virgil, with both feet resting 
upon the window-sill, and table, desk, shelves, 
chairs, and even the floor, covered with books 
and papers. Shakspeare is on the carpet beside 
a beautifully-bound copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
while Webster's huge Dictionary and Words- 
worth and Byron, are thrown down as neighbors 
in another comer. 

Into this study Mary entered softly one morn- 
ing, and taking the books from one of the chairs, 
seated herself beside her husband, and playfully 
closed his book, remarking as she did so, "I 
wish to talk to you a few moments, Henry." 

« Well." 

" Mrs. Smith gives a party to-morrow even- 
ing, and has sent us an invitation. Shall we 
go?" 

" Yes, if you insist upon it, though I always 
hated parties," replied Henry. 
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" Well, if we do go, what dress had I better 
wear — my pale-blue brocade, or my white satin 
in which I was married ? " 

" White satin ! Were you married in white 
satin?" 

" Can it be possible that you did not even 
know the color of my wedding-dress ? " 

" No indeed ! how should I know ? " said 
Henry. 

" Why, Henry, I really believe I might wear 
a night-cap to church with you, and you would 
not know it from a French hat of the latest 
style. But seriously I wish you would tell mo 
what I had better wear to the party," said Mary. 

" Why, you know I never notice a lady's 
dress, and you should not ask me. Have you 
not got a sufficient number and variety of dress- 
es ? If not, I will order some new ones." 

•* I have plenty of dresses," said Mary, " but 
I thought it possible you might have some choice." 

" If that is all, please don't trouble me with 
such trifles, as I am busy reading this morning/' 
was Henry's reply as he again opened the book. 

Mary left the study with the color deepened 
in her cheeks, yet her husband did not notice it, 
and his thoughts were soon far away from the 
present, forgetting alike the party and the fair 
being whom he had promised to cherish, as his 
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head again bent over the pages of the classical 
volume. 

Once in her own little parlor, Mary reclined 
upon the sofa, and gave away to her emotion in 
a flood of tears. The happy past loomed up 
before her mental vision, and her girlhood's 
happy home, where kind parents listened atten- 
tively to even her slightest wishes, and never 
thrust her away from them with cold words such 
as she had just heard. It was a new experience 
to her, and in this first little trial of her married 
life, she almost felt that there was no sorrow like 
hers. It was the first grief she had ever known 
unshared by the sympathy of her parents. Had 
any other person treated her coldly, how quickly 
her ready pen would have told it all to them, 
and the leaden weight at her heart would then 
have departed. But she felt that a husband's 
faults were sacred ; and that her own heart must 
henceforth learn to bear its sorrows alone. Mary 
had never yet learned to pray. With an. abun- 
dance of this world's goods, and health, beauty,, 
and happiness, from her heart there went forth 
no holy hymn of praise to God for his precious 
gifts. It was left for darker hours to teach her 
the lesson of submis^on, and a perfect trust and 
confidence in heaven. 

The evening of the party came, and Mr. Brooks 
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and his wife were among the guests. The for- 
mer found a few literary Mends present, and in 
a retired part of the room they enjoyed a quiet 
conversation, and the hours passed pleasantly 
even to him. The beauty of Mary, together 
with the easy gaiety of her manners, attracted 
the attention and won the admiration of all, and 
none would have suspected from her gay songs 
and ringing laugh, that she had ever known a 
single care. 

" Who is that pretty little lady in white who 
has just left the piano ? " asked Miss Linden of 
the hostess, Mrs. Smith. 

"It is Mrs. Brooks. Isn't she beautiful?" 
was the reply. 

" Is that indeed the wife of Henry Brooks, 
the public lecturer, who is fast becoming so 
popular as an orator and a fine writer ? " said 
Miss Linden. 

" The same. Mr. Brooks is called a young 
man of splendid talents, I believe,'' said Mrs. 
Smith. 

" But does his beautiful wife appreciate his 
noble intellect? is she his companion in his 
studies ? is there a true soul-union there ? " 
again asked the somewhat hlue-ish Miss Linden. 

" Oh, I presume she is accomplished, and is 
doubtless proud of being his wife, and I have 
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heard that she is an excellent housekeeper," said 
the more practical Mrs. Smith. 

But Mary was not proud of heing the wife of 
the man of genius. She only thought of her 
own loneliness, as time passed, and Henry was 
ever in his study. The flowery paths of science 
allured him onward, the hidden depths of know- 
ledge were to be explored, and very little time 
he found for the wooing smile, the loving words, 
and the familiar fireside conversation. 

*' Will you get me a spool of embroidery-cot- 
ton at the ^ store this morning?" said Mary to 
her husband as he was taking his hat and cane 
for his morning walk. 

" Certainly ! my dear, certainly ! " was his 
qiuck reply. 

Half an hour afterwards he came in and was 
proceeding directly up to his study, when Mary 
opened the parlor-door and reached out her hand 
for the thread. 

" What do you want ? " said Henry. 

" Why, the cotton I sent for. Have you got 
it?" 

" O dear ! I forgot all about it again. But 
have patience ; I will certainly remember next 
time," said Henry. 

" So you have said every day for a week," 
said Mary ; << and now let me ask you one ques- 
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tion. Would you not have remembered it, had 
our neighbor, Mrs. Smith, or even our wash- 
woman, Mrs. O'Nealy, sent for it ? " 

" Yes ! I think I should," said Henry frankly. 

'' Then why not sometimes think of your wife 
and her little wants ? " said Mary. 

" Indeed I think more of you than of any 
other little piece of humanity in the universe," 
said Henry, smiling ; " but I could not remem- 
ber your errand ; my thoughts happened to be 
rioting upon a certain article in the last review." 

" And mine are now upon an article of em- 
broidery which I am anxious to finish," said 
Mary, 

" And moreover," said Henry, " if the fashion- 
able Mrs. Smith, or the Irish Mrs. O'Nealy, had 
sent for the thread, I should have proceeded on 
my way wondering why they should make a 
shop-boy of me, and why they did not send by 
their own lords ; and you see I could not have 
forgotten it, if I had tried to do so." 

Henry then left his seat upon the stair and 
ascended to his study, and his wife went back 
to the parlor and her sewing, half-amused and 
half-vexed ^vith her husband's heedlessness. 
She wondered if all literary men were as care- 
less. And if the sterner sex were thus, what 
must a literary w^oman be? Thus she mused 
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till she became quite in good-humor with herself 
that she had been blessed with a little common- 
sense that had never been spoiled by books or 
«tudy. 

Time passed with its changes, and one year 
later the wailings of infancy were heard in that 
home. Mary pressed her firstborn to her bosom, 
and fondly imagined that the cooings of his baby 
boy would arouse the husband and father from 
his reveries and his books, and win him to the 
family fireside, and drive loneliness from their 
home. But in this she was disappointed. Henry 
turned down the soft flannels from the crib, and 
looking at his child, said it was a " queer-looking 
young gentleman," and he supposed it would be 
a long time before he would know much ; then 
turning to the nurse he said, " You will please 
keep him as quiet as possible, as a child's cries 
are very annoying to me," 

" That's just what I sharCt do," said madam 
nurse to Mary after Henry had gone out. " If 
he cannot hear his own child cry, and such a 
pretty baby as this too, why he may study up 
in the attic, that's all." 

Mary had never been taught the value of 
money. All that she had ever needed or wished 
for had ever been at her disposal, and she had 
scattered it freely. And Henry was exceedingly 
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generous. He gave alike to the deserving poor 
and the undeserving scoundrel. Did a poor 
emigrant beg of him for a shilling, in its stead 
he would perhaps receive an eagle. If the poor 
widow sometimes blessed him for his charities, 
the rogue oftener laughed at his want of discern- 
ment. Thus, by their united mismanagement, 
their ample salary rapidly disappeared, and the 
close of each year found them more deeply in- 
volved in debt. 

Henry did not seem to realize that it would 
soon be theirs to know the inconveniences of 
poverty, but his wife at length determined to 
write to her parents for assistance. But just as 
she had resolved to do so, there came the intel- 
ligence of her father's sudden failure in business, 
and he, too, was penniless. Only one short 
week passed, and another letter came that he 
was dead. Suddenly the death-angel had called 
for him, and he had departed to his final home. 
Then came the widowed mother to the home of 
her only child, and in sorrow passed the few 
remaining days of her earthly pilgrimage. Earth 
had naught now for her but shadows, and in a 
few weeks she, too, passed to the resting-place 
for the weary. 

Mary had stilled the wild beatings of her own 
heart in all this darkness and trial, till her 

19 
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mother's farewell blessing had rested upon her, 
and her eyes were closed in death, and then the 
was carried insensible to her own room. Her 
husband now laid her upon her bed, and bent 
over her with the deepest anxiety. He chafidd 
her temples, rubbed her hands, and by the most 
endearing terms called her back to life. 

Slowly she opened her eyes at length, and 
seeing her husband bending over her, she moaned 
faintly, " Would that I, too, might die ! Why 
is it that God should take from me both my 
parents, and leave me alone with none to care 
for me or love me ? I cannot feel reconciled to 
have it thus." 

An illness of many weeks followed, and no 
husband was ever more attentive at the couch 
of pain. Study and books were for once forgot- 
ten, and as he watched by his wife day after day 
in that darkened room, how his heart smote him 
that he had been so careless of the happiness of 
one who was indeed his best earthly friend ! 
Conscience told him many a tale of wrong and 
neglect, where she had never reproached him. 
Yet he could plead that it was not intentional. 
Many an earnest prayer he silently offered for 
her recovery. Little Eddy, too, was taught in 
his evening prayer to ask his Heavenly Father 
to " make dear mamma welL" And surely tiie 
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recording angel never carries purer prayers to 
beaven than those from the lips of innocent 
childhood. 

Mary was recovering at length, and the severe 
trials she had endured in such quick succession, 
had their mission in cleansing her heart from its 
worldliness, and causing its rich hopes and affec- 
tions to be garnered up in heaven. She now 
entertained entirely different views of her duty 
and destiny, and recognized the wisdom of God 
in her bereavement, and bowed her head in 
Christian resignation, saying, " Not my will, but 
thine, O God, be done." She appreciated, as 
she never did before, the goodness and the un- 
wearied patience of her husband, and felt that 
henceforth she would never be annoyed by his 
eccentricities or his carelessness. " Forgive me, 
Henry," said she one day to her husband, " for 
the unkind feelings I have cherished toward you 
in the past. I did not know the kindness of your 
heart, and I was so foolish as to be jecdous of 
your books." 

Time passed, and health was once more in the 
cottage, and love and trust was there hallowing 
every duty. Henry was still the genius. God 
made him thus, and he could not help it. But 
he became far more thoughtful of the interest 
and happiness of his family ; and Mary, by her 
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encouraging words in hours of despondency and 
womanly tact, contributed her share to his influ- 
ence and usefulness. She laid aside the gay 
attire and flimsy ornaments in which she once 
delighted, and was clothed in " the ornament of 
a meek and a quiet spirit," so priceless in the 
sight of God. She also looked well to the ways 
of her household, and plenty crowned their 
board, and wealth in due time was theirs, not- 
withstanding the gifts of charity that went so 
noiselessly from their dwelling. The name of 
Henry Brooks was known in time among the 
gifted of his country, while that of his wife was 
almost unknown beyond the limits of her neigh- 
borhood. Yet she was happy in her home, re- 
garding with a fond woman's pride the genius 
and fame of her husband ; and their tastes be- 
came more in unison, for though she never com- 
posed a sonnet nor wrote a book, yet many 
happy evenings were passed in Henry's study, 
perusing with him the pages of his favorite 
authors. 
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TO THE FLOWER-DONOR. 

BY KABT S. LATOAM. 

Bbigiit flowers, of every form and dye, 

Are looking up into my face ; 
And in eacli blossom, sweet and fair. 

An almost hnman look I trace. 
And softly to my ear there breathes 
A voice from oat their fragrant leaves. 

That whisper tells of summer days. 
Of dewy mornings, fresh and bright. 

Of singing birds and deep blue skies. 
Of golden sunset's mellow light, 

Of holy twilight's dreamy hour. 

When bends, as if in prayer, each flower. 

It breathes to me of long ago. 
When moved to music life's glad hours, 

Of earnest eyes that looked in mine. 
Of &ir white foreheads, crowned with flowers ; 

Of steps whose fidl was music's own. 

Of voices tuned to love's sweet tone. 

And there is something dearer £Eir 
That these sweet blossoms breathe to me. 

They tell me of the kindly thought 
Down in thy heart that prompted thee 

This offering beautiftd to bring, 

A radiance o'er my path to fling. 
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And though these buds and flowers so fair 
May yield their fragrant breath and die. 

The pleasant thoughts that they have waked > 
Within my heart shall ever lie ; 

And I shall bless, through all life's hours. 

The donor of these precious flowers. 
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LULEE. 

BY MBS. H. J. LEWIS. 

I nsT to the roll of the distant 8ea» 

To the sweep of the wind through the shadowing tree, 

But hear not the voice of the lost Lulee ! 

Oh ! whither away with thine eyes of light ? 
With thy silken hair like the sunbeams bright ? 
With thy fragile form in its robes of white ? 

With thy tones like an angel's low and sweet, 

For other and holier language meet 

Than such as can quicken our dull hearts' beat ? 

I rove through the wood-paths to muse on thee ) 
In all the earth's blossoms thy smile I see ; 
The stars are but gems in thy crown, Lulee ! 

Oh ! turn from the brightness and glory away, 
And think of the gloom that hath saddened our day ! 
Shed down on our darkness one comforting ray ! 

I catch the soft lisp of the babe at my knee ; 
Far over the meadows come bird-notes to me ; 
I hear all I wish save thy whisper^ Lulee ! 
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TAMERLANE. 

BY MBS. C. M. SAWTEB. 

I DOUBLY scorn the homage that my sword 
Alone commands ! said Tamerlane the Great ; 
I wish no conquered, sullen foes to wait 

Around my grave, their lips compelled to laud 

While silent curses by their hearts are poured 
Upon my name. I wish no trophies, wrung 
From feeble hands, to be above me flung. 

Let me so live my death shall be deplored 
With heart-wept tears ; that e'en my enemy • 
Shall mourn above me as I silent lie 
Cold in that sleep that knows no wakening. 

I'd rather die a beggar, if bewailed 

By foes o'er whom my generous deeds prevailed, 
Than live detested, though I live a king. 
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